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THE THINKING MACHINE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS... 


fully automatic Calculator is most practical for 
instruction in modern business figure-work 


... payroll calculations, invoices, 


percentages, discounts, inventory, taxes, interest 


Simplest automatic Calculator 
to operate... the Friden per- 
forms more steps in figure- 
work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculat- 
ing machine. Teaching goes 
faster. Learning is easier. And 
of course —nowadays Fridens 
are everywhere in business! 


10-Key Fripen with patented hand-fitting key- 
board and Visible Check window is the most effi- 
cient way to teach—and learn—addition! 


Rent or buy—Send now for details of the 
Friden practical teaching plan. No obliga- 
tion. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE Co., 
Inc., San Leandro, California. 


Yearly subscription $3.00 ($5.00 for two years), payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 20, 1933, at the post office at East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly 
October through May by Robert C. Trethaway, 34 ey Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Executive and Editorial Offices, 
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Speedwritin 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND (RQ) 


LEADERSHIP 


in Business Education 
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You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service. . . 
make MORE PROFIT with the course o other school in your city can offer! 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 61 million PROSPECTS monthly 

via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school 

history! 


truly "different" — 
truly NEW — Shorthand 
in the Twentieth Century 


because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS 


because it has cut learning time 75%-—enables you 
to cut learning time for complete stenographic and 
secretarial courses in half 


in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 


in Employer Preference 


in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more efficient 
stenographers! 


in Profits 


*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! A 
Gregg student is a booster for your competition as well! 


Surely it makes good sense—if there is no 
SPEEDWRITING 
to find out what the 
SPEEDWRITING 


can mean to you. 


6-Weeks Shorthand Course, 
SPEEDWRITING is 
Course 


school in your 


EXCLUSIVE 


franchise 


area 

Stenographi and in 
Course. Both on a long and 
is easier to sell because 
SOONER! Thus 
WRITING offer students a 


total tuition per student as for 


For details write: long-term 


Publishing Co. 


Dept. 7512-6, 55 West 42nd Street 
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The fastest moving schools use Royals 


No use trying to wiggle out of it. Students move 
faster with Royal Typewriters. 

They’re easier to teach with . . . easier to] learn 
on. Royal baits them with so many handy features. 
Like the famous Magic® Margin .. . and the light- 
as-air touch. To say nothing about Royal’s Touch 
Control® and the many helpful teaching aids. 

Schoolboards, too, like the net effect of Royals. 


They stand up to rugged classroom pounding. Take 
less time out for repairs. 

From every angle, Royals save a whale of a lot 
of classroom time and money. Undoubtedly the 
reason why more schools use Royal Typewriters 
today than any other make. Sound alluring? Why 
not call your Royal Representative for a class- 
room demonstration right away? 


® 
L standard . electric + portable 
Roytype® business supplies 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters—Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Go 


ahead in business! 


Recently Remington Rand 
introduced a new, complete, ten- 
lesson course in touch operation of 
10-key figuring machines. The 
response of Business Teachers 
from all over the country to this 
offer has been tremendous. 


This overwhelming acceptance 
clearly testifies to a growing 
preference for adding and calcu- 
lating machines offering the 
simplicity and accuracy of 10-key 
keyboards. It also points up the 
need for school training on these 
machines to meet the growing 
need for operators. 


This complete, new course is 
vailable to you now. It contains 
all the necessary materials 
including instructor’s guide, 
exercise sets, students’ handbooks, 
wall charts, certificates of 
proficiency, etc. And... Remington 
Rand will be glad to assist by 
counsel in helping you set up your. 
t0-key instruction program. 


Send for free descriptive folder. 
Write to Remington Rand, 
Room 2225, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. Ask for your 
free copy of A857. 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Paul S. Lomax 
Special Supervisor, 


State Department of Education, Sacramento, 


Bureau of Business Education 


California 


The Reorganized Secondary 
School Should Deeply 


Concern Business Teachers 


Secondary education, now increas- 


ingly thought of as grades seven to 
fourteen, 
changes during the 


undergone 
fifty 
concern to 


inclusive, has 


basic past 


years—changes of vital 


business teachers. These changes 


have been taking place in all types of 
junior high 


secondary — schools: 


high schools, and 


or their equivalent, 


schools, senior 


junior colleges, 
public and private. 
the developing -character of business 
in relation to 


To consider what 


should be 
ever better the 
youth requires, in part, an 
that 


education 
meeting educational 
needs of 


understanding of the changes 


have occurred in these secondary in- 
stitutions. 
Of these institutions the junior 


high school, representing, as a rule, 
the first three years of the eight-year 
span ot education, 
cially deserves careful study by busi- 
What problems of im- 


proving the education of youth gave 


secondary espe- 


ness teachers. 


rise to this unique American institu- 


tion? What changes have transpired 
in the growth and nature of the 
junior high school during the ap- 


proximately half century of its exist- 
How well has business educa- 
tion in this school kept step with its 
changing philosophy and program of 


ence? 


education 

In recent publication of the 
United Office of Education ? 
we learn that as of 1952 the Py ge 
four-vear high school, grades 9-12, i 


States 


the prevailing type of sec- 
It 


no longer 
ondary school in this country. 
resented in that year only 42.8 per- 

1 Walter H. Gaumnitz et al., 
Office of Education, Misc. No. 21, “Junior High 
School Facts—A Graphic Analysis.’’ Washing- 
ton, D, C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1955. Price 50c. 


United States 


1956 
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cent of 23,746 secondary schools (not 
including junior colleges), whereas in 
1930, for example, it constituted 74 


percent of the secondary schools 
What a sweeping ae 


this nation. 
in a short span of twenty-two years 
In 1952, 13.6 


institutions were separately organized 


percent of the 23 46 


junior high schools ; 7.4 percent, sepa 
rately organized senior high schools ; 
and 36.2 percent, an undivided junior 
senior high school kind of organiza 
a total 5 
from the 


tion, or 57.2 percent that were 


a departure regular four 


year kind of secondary school. In 


deed, there were seventeen states that 


had less than 30 percent of this tra 
ditional type of school organization, 
and six of the seventeen had less than 
10 percent or none. 

What are 


this relatively new prevailing kind of 


some characteristics of 
secondary school in this nation, either 


as a separate junior high school 


as an undivided junior-senior high 


school? A persistent major purpose 
of the junior high school from its be- 
ginning “has been to provide try-out 
courses and guidance services to 
youth in order to help them plan in- 
telligently their educational future” in 
preparation for their occupational ca 
reers and the other important phases 
How 


of life-career planning. ade 


quately has business education been 
serving the business career planning 
objective both in teaching materials 
and in How 


deeply concerned have business teach- 


guidance programs ? 


ers, in general, been about this kind 


of continued improvement of busi- 


ness education in service to hundreds 
of thousands of American youth who 
business employ- 


ultimately enter 


informed that guid- 
frequently 


ment? We are 


ance officers are more 


found in the separately organized 


high school than in the other 


junior 
How 


kinds of secondary schools. 


well are these officers rendering eftec 
to youth in 


And 


how much interest has the leadership 


tive vocational guidance 


relation to business occupations ? 
of business education shown in co 


operative effort with these guidance 


officers 7 
Another 
high school during these 


major purpose of the 


junior past 
fifty vears has been to provide a kind 
organization and 


better suited 


of sche 01 pre 
that 
the individual 


f youth and consequently would very 


would be much |} 


differences and needs 


much help to improve their retention 
school 
While 


all youth 


junior and senior high 
grades. What are the facts? 


in 1940, about 68 percent of 


in the 


of ages 16 and 17 vears in this coun 


try attended school, in 1933 this per 


cent had increased to 74. There is 
considerable variation among the sev- 
eral states in the extent to which 


in the public schools 
While in 
1951 


those 


youth is retained 
school graduation. 
United 


about 62 percent graduated of 


to high 


continental States in 


who had entered the ninth grade 
1947, in 


To what extent have the 


lowa the percent was 75.6. 
subjects of 
typewriting and junior business train- 
ing or general business, the two most 
offered 


the junior high school, been a decisive 


widely business subjects in 


factor in helping to retain pupils all 


the way through to senior high school 
study of 


graduation? thorough 


the facts, we believe, will show great 
benefit has been derived from these 


and other business subjects. 


In this United States Office of 
Education publication, Junior High 
School Facts, there are many other 


facts that should 


concern business teachers in their de- 


kinds of strongly 
termination to keep improving busi- 
ness education in its service to Amer- 


ican youth, 
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“Our students 
learn faster 
and better on 
Burroughs 
machines” 


Teachers and employers alike find they 


get better results from Burroughs machines 


Experienced business teachers in the nation’s lead- 
ing schools have told us again and again that their 
students master the principles of business machine 
operation faster and more thoroughly when they are 
trained on Burroughs machines. 

There are two good reasons for this. First, students 
learn faster because there is less to learn—advanced 
automatic features on Burroughs machines eliminate 
the need for many movements and mental calculations 
required in the operation of other machines. 
Second, students prefer to use Burroughs machines, 
in school and on the job, because they are easier. 
Burroughs offers you valuable educational helps, too 
—facilitating training of students with teaching aids 
and courses of instruction. For full details, simply 
fill in this coupon and mail it today. 

“Burroughs” and "Sensimatic” are trademarks. 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on 
Burroughs equipment for teaching purposes. 


NAME 


POSITION 


INSTITUTION 


STREET ADDRESS 


Some of the training courses available are: 


Ten-Key adding machines. The 
widely popular Burroughs Ten- 
Key can be mastered easily with 
its special touch system method 
of teaching. 


Sensimatic accounting machines. 
The course for the Burroughs 
Sensimatic includes practice mate- 
rials consisting of actual bank and 
commercial posting media. 


Calculating machines. A special 
course in “Learning the Burroughs 
Calculator” is designed to develop 
rapidly a high degree of skill on 
this widely used machine. 


Full-keyboard adding machines. 
Here’s a thorough course in short- 
cut addition to help develop accu- 
racy and speed on this type of 
adding machine. 
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if vou could get rid of fellows like thi. one, 


observation, opinion 


“TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF MANAGEMENT (TEACHING)’’ 


and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


CODE of behavior for management based on management research and experience has recently been 
suggested by Lawrence A. Appley, president of the American Management Association, in the October 
1956 issue of \/anagement News. 

As Mr. Appley suggested, all but two of these “commandments” directly involve human beings as manage- 
ment is primarily a matter of human relationships. Much is being done, Mr. Appley notes, in research, study, 
and analysis to identify appropriate management knowledge and experience, to codify it, and to make it gen- 
erally available. 

The ten “commandments” presented by Mr. Appley are an excellent statement of present best thinking 
about the basic principles of good management. At first thought it is surprising to note that each of the prin- 
ciples with little rewording is a basic principle of good teaching. On second thought, we realize that since 
good business management and good teaching both involve good human relations, the very fact that these 
principles of management are also the basic principles of good teaching verifies the validity of these prin- 
ciples. 

Here they are with the slight modification needed for translating them into teaching principles given (in 


parentheses) when necessary. 


1. Identify the people of an organization (students in a class—teachers in a school) as its 
greatest asset. 

2. Make profit (render service) in order to continue rendering service (receiving the sup- 
port of the community.) 

3. Approach every task (teaching situation) in an organized, conscious manner so that the 
outcome will not be left to chance. (This principle is the core around which most methods 
hooks are built). 

4. Establish definite long- and short-range objectives to insure greater accomplishment. 

5. Secure full attainment of objectives through general understanding and acceptance of them 
by others (in other words by the students in the classroom and by the teachers in the school). 
6. Keep individual members of the team (class) well adjusted by seeing that each one knows 
what he is supposed to do, how well he is supposed to do it, what his authority is, and what 
his work relationship with others should be. 

7. Concentrate on individual improvement through regular review of performance and _ po- 
tential. 

8. Provide opportunity for assistance and guidance in self-development as a basis for insti- 
tutional (individual and group) growth (development). 

9. Maintain adequate and timely incentives and rewards (motivation) for increase in human 
(learning) effort. 

10. Supply work (learning) satisfactions to those who perform the work (teachers) and 
those who are serviced by it. (students. ) 


These principles are not the whole of the teaching and learning processes, but they certainly are a major 
share of them. Both the young inexperienced teacher and the mature well-trained teacher can benefit by a 
frequent reading and re-evaluation of himself in terms of these principles. 

Put them in a corner of the blotter on your desk and spend a minute or two cach day ins asking yourself 
how well you have met one or more of these “commandments”. Put them on a card and carry them in your 
pocket. Ask vourself on the way home from school how well you have met these precepts and how you can 
improve on one or two of them. They should serve as effective reminders of the goals for which we are 


working. 
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tious taken in the play are relatively serving isolated cases of “how 


thece neonle felt or reacted in these 


Students In His Salesmanship Class Demonstrate To Dr. Dale 
Salesmanship Techniques Through Role Playing 


ROLE PLAYING 


“The importance of the role-playing technique is in the in 
sights into human feelings that can be gained, not only by 
those who participate in the scene but also by those who 


watch and discuss it.” 


OLE playing, for our purposes, 

may be defined as the acting out by 
class members of dramatic scenes to 
illustrate certain problems relevant to 
the course. Acting is especially useful 
to illustrate complexities of human 
relationships in such business courses 
as personnel and industrial manage- 
ment, office management, retailing, 
or salesmanship. The technique is well 
adapted also to giving vocational stu- 
dents, in skill subjects, “reality prac- 
tice” in applying for a job, managing 
their own interpersonal problems with 
other employees, handling conflicting 
orders from two company officials, 
and the like. 

The strong forte of role playing 
is to be found not only in the “‘prac- 
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tice” gained by the participant in 


‘getting along” in one particular 
situation. After all, it is possible that 
the identical situation may never ac- 
tually arise for the person “practic- 
ing.” The importance of the role- 
playing technique is in the insights 
into that 
gained, not only by those who partici- 


human feelings can be 
pate in the scene but also by those 
who watch and discuss it. 

In order to bring about this ideal 
result, however, a_ considerable 
amount of preparation needs to be 
done by the teacher, as well as sensi- 
ble and sensitive assistance given all 
along the way. A recent study I made, 
questioning college and graduate stu- 
dents who had been “exposed” to this 


Richard S. Dale 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 


Kingsville, Texas 


technique, showed that the most fre- 
quent suggestion for improvement 
made by students was “the teacher 
should do a better job of prepara- 
tion.” 

The Teacher's Role in Structuring 

Sometimes there is a tendency for 
students new to role playing to think 
of it as a comedy—a chance to have 
a hilarious good time and a vacation 
from serious study. Part of the teach- 
er’s job of structuring is concerned 
with this tendency. Particularly for 
the class’s first experience, the teacher 
can help by choosing first participants 
quite carefully who can be counted 
on not to clown; by giving the mem- 
bers of the audience specific assign- 
ments ; by fitting the scenes to course 
problems already recognized; and by 
cutting the scenes when the point is 
clear, even though actors may not vet 
have drawn the scene to a “close.” 

It has been my experience in my 
own business classes that the teach 
er’s preparation can usefully take the 
form of writing notes beforehand 
about the groundwork of the situation 
which is to be role-played, and the 
order in which the principal actors 
are to be instructed about their parts. 
Reality is greatly enhanced in a hu- 


“man relations situation if each char- 


acter gets only his side of the total 
picture. Thus, if all the actors are out 
of the room, and each is instructed 
singly in just as much of the total 
situation as he would normally be 
aware of (but the audience hears the 
instructions of all), then actors can 
be expected to react normally to the 
disclosure of other aspects of the 
situation as the play progresses. 

An actual example is probably in 
order here: 

An industrial-management scene. Char 
acters: foreman, worker, plant manager. 
Instructions to Foreman: 

Worker has been late for work three 
times in the past week. You have warned 
him that if he is late again you will report 
him to the plant manager for dismissal. It 
is fifteen minutes past his work time, and 
he is not here yet. You had been hoping 
you would not have to go through with 
your threat, because you yourself feel you 
are “in Dutch” with the manager because 
of your department’s low production record 
this month. But on the other hand, maybe 
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if you could get rid of fellows like thi. one, 
the production would go up. His production 
record is high, but you feel his coming in 
late is not a good example to the rest of 
the men. (Here the teacher should explain 
various “props.” This desk is the worker's 
machine; over there is the plant manager's 
office. 


Instructions to Worker: 

You have been late three times this week, 
because your wife is critically sick and you 
have to stay home with the baby and your 
wife until the day nurse arrives. The first 
day you were late the foreman made such a 
fuss you didn’t get a chance to explain why 
you were late, and since then he has been 
worse every time; by now you are just too 
mad to tell him. You are worried about 
your wife, and you are worn out from loss 
of sleep, but most of all you are furious 
at that foreman you have to work under. 
You have made extra high production this 
week, to make up for being late to work, 
but he doesn’t seem to care. He said he 
would report you to the plant manager if 
you were late again. Now you think if he 
goes into another rage today you will just 
embarrass him by letting the manager find 
out what a tyrant he has been. (Again the 
teacher explains the “props.” “This desk is 
your machine; over there is the plant man- 


) 


” 


. 


Instructions to the Plant Manager: 

This foreman was an excellent workman 
before he became foreman, and when he 
took over the department its production 
record was good. Production has been de- 
creasing lately, though, and you are just 
wondering what to do about it when the 
foreman comes to you with a problem oft his 
own. Maybe you can use this situation to 
get at the root of the trouble in the whole 
department. (Again, don't forget the props. 
“Here is your office. Over there is the 
‘shop.’ That desk is a worker’s machine.” ) 

Now the stage is set. The audience 
knows thg picture in its totality. It 
would be possible to begin the scene 
here. But one more bit of structuring 
sometimes helps. Some teachers have 
had striking results by structuring the 
audience as well as the participants. 
That is, ask one half of the class to 


‘ 


take notes so as to write down “‘just 
as full a description as you can of 
everything the foreman feels as this 
situation progresses.” The other half 
can write a similar description from 
the point of view of the worker. 
Obviously, it is impossible to pre- 
dict just what course the action will 
take in a scene that has been set in 
this way. There is even the possi- 
bility that foreman and worker may 
work out their difficulties without 
ever going to the plant manager. But 


whatever is done—whether the ac- 
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tious taken in the play are relatively 
wise or relatively ill-advised, it 1s 
possible to draw from such a situa- 
tion insight into human motivation 
that would be difficult to derive from 
discussion alone. 


Additional Experiments in Structuring 

If the audience has been struc- 
tured in the way suggested above, it 
is sometimes interesting to add an- 
other experiment to the plan. Maier’ 
has instructed audiences in this way, 
and has later asked them to fill out 
a questionnaire answering factual 
questions about what actually was 
said and done during the play. Sig- 
nificant differences usually show up 
in the average answers of respondents 
with different slants. In other words, 
members of the audience tend to 
“See” what happens in a way that is 
favorable to the person with whose 
viewpoint they are in sympathy. 
Sometimes the whole scene can be re- 
peated, with the sympathies of the au- 
dience reversed. In such case, the 
usual result is that aspects of “what 
really happened” are reversed in the 
eves of the members of the audience, 
in the direction of making the person 
in the cast with whom they are iden- 
tified appear to act more reasonably. 


Another way to gain involvement 
of the whole class in a role-playing 
situation is to break up a large class 
into several role-playing groups— 
preferably in different rooms. Very 
responsible groups can possibly op- 
erate unsupervised. In most cases, 
however, the groups are likely to use 
their time more wisely if they are 
supervised by the teacher or his as- 
sistants, who can move about from 
one group to another during the act- 


ing sessions. 


Whether or not the audience has 
been structured to slant its sympa- 
thies—whether the role playing is 
done in small groups or by the class 
as a Whole—the most important learn- 
ings probably will come about not just 
from the actual participating or 
watching, but from the discussion 
that follows an illuminating role- 
playing experience. It is well for the 
teacher to guide such discussion ulti- 
mately into channels not of just ob- 


1Norman R. F. Maier, Principles of Human 
Relations, John Wiley & Sons, 1952. 


serving isolated cases of “how 
these people felt or reacted in these 


situations,” but of deriving general 
ized insightful principles as to “how 
people react when they are treated in 
certain ways.” 
Examples from Business Classes 

Other scene possibilities will read 
ily occur to the reader. A few ex- 
amples from other business classes 


follow 

1. A retailing scene. Characters: Cus 
tomer; Salesman #1; Salesman #2; Re 
ceiving Room Clerk. 


Instructions to Customer: 

You are going to visit for a weekend 
your fiance’s family, whom you have never 
met. Your bus leaves in twenty minutes, 
and this clothing store is the only one near 
the bus station. You hope to buy a new 
sweater, but you haven't quite made up 
your mind. You could buy an expensive 
one, but you would rather have a cheap one, 
as you are saving money for the wedding 
You don’t have to have a new one for this 
visit, but it would be nice. If you can get 
a pretty but inexpensive one (say $3.00) in 
this store, you will surely buy it. 
Instructions to Salesman #1: 

You have some beautiful cashmere sweat- 
ers for $7.98, but you do not have any less 
expensive ones out. This girl is coming in, 
looking for an inexpensive one. You are 
expecting some $2.98 ones in any time, and 
you call the receiving room to see if they 
are in yet. You find that they haven’t ar- 
rived; so you see if you can sell her one of 
the cashmeres instead. They are of much 
better quality. 

Instructions to Salesman #2: 

You are doing stock work while the 
other salesman waits on this customer. 
Soon after he makes a phone call to the 
receiving room, you go up to the receiving 
room to see about some of your stock. The 
receiving room will give you a message for 
the other salesman. 

Instructions to Receiving Room Clerk: 

Obviously you sometimes make mistakes 
When salesman #1 calls you to inquire 
whether some inexpensive sweaters have 
arrived, you tell him they are not in yet 
Later, you find they are in—but can not be 
put out for sale until next week. They will 
sell for $2.98. Salesman #2 comes in about 
that time. Ask him to notify Salesman #1 
that the cheaper sweaters have arrived, but 
you forget to tell him that they can’t be 
put out for sale yet. We want to see what 
kind of reactions such a mistake can Jead 
to. 


2. An office management scene. Char- 
acters: New typist at her first office job; 
Office manager; Company president 
Instructions to New Typist: 

You are the new junior typist in the of- 


is his senior officer, the company president. 
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fice. 18 the office manager 
under whom you will work. 
= 


The office manager will give’you your first 
instructions. This will be your desk. Over 
there is the president’s office. Later you will 
get conflicting instructions from the presi- 
dent. How should you handle this situation ? 


Instructions to Company President: 

Here is your office. Your secretary is not 
in today, and you need some work done im- 
mediately, so you decide to “borrow” the 
new typist from this office over here. You 
go in right after her office manager has 
left the room and ask her to come to your 
office to do some work for you. 


Instructions to Office Manager: 

This is your office. Over there is the 
president’s office. Here is the new secre- 
tary’s desk. You have already shown this 
new girl around the office, and you give 
her her first job to do, a list of names to 
type off, which she should get done in a 
little over an hour; then you leave the of- 
fice to attend a meeting. When you return 
in an hour (we will give you a signal) you 
find her just beginning on the list. What do 
you say to this new employee who has not 
carried through on the first job you as- 
signed to her? 


The teacher will have to cut this 
scene in the middle, after the new 
secretary has gone to the president’s 
office. This will allow for passage of 
time while the secretary presumably 
gets the president’s-work done. Then, 
right after the secretary is instructed 
to return to her original assignment, 
the office manager must be signalled 
to return from his meeting. 


3. A personnel management exit inter- 
view. Characters: Personnel interviewer; 
Worker. 


Instructions to Personnel Interviewer: 

This man had, until six weeks ago, the 
highest production rate in the plant. When 
a new type machine was installed, all the 
production rates went down temporarily, 
but most of them have now gone higher 
than before the change. This employee, 
however, has not reached his former high 
rate, and now he is quitting. He must see 
you before he can get his final pay. 


Instructions to Worker: 

You had the highest production rate in 
the plant until they got these new machines 
six weeks ago. Nobody asked your advice 
before they made the change; you haven't 
had any instruction about the new ma- 
chines; they just cut down your work rate, 
and you can’t get along unless they go back 
to the old machines. Most of the other 
workers seem to get along all right with the 
new machines, but then they never were 
very good on the old ones anyway; they 
don’t care whether they get ahead or not. 
It's too bad to leave the company, but if 
that’s the way it’s going to be, you will just 
find another job. You have to have this 
“exit interview” with the personnel office 
before you get your final check. 


Almost any modern management 
text contains cases similar to these, 
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which can lend themselves to role- 
playing to give students insight into 
the human-nature problems involved.* 
The point in giving these few ex- 
amples is to illustrate the kind of pre- 
planning structuring by the 
teacher that is likely to lead to the 
most successful role-playing experi- 
ences for the class. 


Dangers in Indiscriminate Use 


A word of caution is in order here: 
“Teachers should learn the limita- 
tions, shortcomings, and dangers, as 
well as the possibilities, of role play- 
ing.””* Chief “danger” of which the 
conscientious teacher must be cru- 
cially aware is the possibility of a 
tendency for high-pitched emotions 
to enter into this unreal-reality situa- 
tion, which can border on a thera- 
peutic—rather than purely educa- 
tional—approach to the problems. 
Teachers should steer very clear of 
attempting to treat emotional prob- 
lems that may be revealed in this kind 
of classroom situation, and must be 
quite alert to cut the scene at any time 
when it borders on high-tension emo- 
tional situations inappropriate to 
classroom treatment. 

Actually, as was mentioned earlier, 
it may be a very good educational 
technique to cut the scene occasion- 
ally, even when it is not indicated 
by such emotional tension, but when 
a period of high interest has been 
reached, and no final solution has yet 


2Cf. for example, Michael Jucius, Personnel 
Management, Chicago, Richard Irwin, 1951. pp. 
xvii + 734; and Hilton Shepard, Vernon Mussel- 
man, and Eugene Hughes, Jntroduction to Modern 
Business, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950. pp. 
xii + 563. 

8’ Quoted from one of the student replies in my 
questionnaire study of student reactions to group 
dynamics techniques. 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the, 


been posed. This sets the stage for 
creative ideas on the part of all class 
members as to what might be the best 


way to handle this particular case 
and why. 

Sometimes the scene may be thus 
interrupted for discussion, and then 
continued in the light of the result- 
ing insight. Sometimes critical 
member of the audience may be 
asked to assume the role of the person 
he has criticized, and see whether he 
can do it better. Sometimes, the par- 
ticipants may be asked to swap roles 
and play the scene again. This can 
lead to particularly insightful per- 
formances. 


Caution Against Overuse 


In my study of student reactions 
to these techniques, the most frequent 
praise of role playing by students 
was that it arouses interest of the 
class. At the same time, one of the 
two most frequent adverse criticisms 
was that, when used at all, it is used 
too often. The teacher whose class 
has had one or two highly successful 
experiences with role playing will 
do well to heed these criticisms, good 
and bad. We can continue to exploit 
the “aroused interest” to the extent of 
“running this method into the 
ground.” A little role playing goes a 
long way. Teacher and class need to 
recognize that the most important 
part of the process is the analysis- 
discussion after the dramatic scene, 
in which the group endeavors to dis- 
cover underlying principles of human 
conduct and ways in which such prin- 
ciples may be usefully applied. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


What has been your experience with adult classes in typewriting? 


See what else he has to say about 


One teacher says, “All they wanted was to learn the touch system and > 


they wanted to learn that in a hurry.’ 


his experience on the last page of this magazine. 
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HILE business educators 
throughout the country are still 
arguing the pros and cons of co- 
operative office work experience for 
high-school students, the teachers of 
the Richmond, Virginia, area have 
gone ahead and established what they 
feel is a most successful program. 
School administrators and business- 
men alike in that area are in complete 
agreement with them on this point. 
Much of the success of the program 
may be attributed to the advisory 
committee with which this group of 
teachers works. The committee is 
composed of a representative group 
of businessmen, school administra- 
tors, and representatives from vari- 
ous civic organizations—Kiwanis, 
Civitan, Lions. Also represented is 
the local chapter of the National Of- 
fice Management Association. There 
are even two members of Congress 
on the committee! Together with the 
work-experience coordinators from 
each of four schools in the area, this 
committee meets twice yearly to dis- 
cuss common problems. The teachers 
bring their problems to the business- 
men for advice, and the business- 
men bring their problems to the busi- 
ness teachers for advice. 
At its first meeting, the coordina- 
tors decided to present an orienta- 
tion program for the businessmen 


DECEMBER, 1956 


Vocational Office-Training Students 
Learn to Use Office Machines 
They Will Meet on The Job 


Much has been written about 
procedures to be followed with 
advisory committees for distribu- 
tive education. 
port of one of the first meetings 
of one vocational office training 
(VOT) advisory committee. 


Here is the re- 


Meeting with the 
AM ivisory Committee 


since there were so many new mem- 
bers. (Each year some of the ad- 
visory committee members are ro- 
tated.) Many of these new mem- 
bers knew little or nothing about 
the cooperative work-experience pro- 
grams in operation in their own com- 
munity. Many other members em- 
ployed students on a part-time co- 
operative basis but confessed to 
knowing little about the operation 
and the philosophy of the program. 
Orientation was definitely needed if 
intelligent discussion about the work- 
experience program was to follow. 
Each coordinator made about a 
two-minute speech on one phase of 
the cooperative part-time work-ex- 
perience program. Their speeches 
are reproduced here for the benefit 
of others who may be planning their 
first advisory committee meeting. 


The Purpose and Philosophy of the 
Work-Experience Program 


The purpose of the work-experience 
program here in Richmond is to provide 
a program of vocational office training that 
is consistent with employment needs of 
business and employment opportunities for 
our high school and college students. 

Cooperative part-time office training 
combines vocational instruction with super- 
vised job experience in an office occupa- 
tion, and prepares for full-time employ- 
ment upon graduation. It is intended to 
give seniors who wish to enter business 
valuable on-the-job training before gradu- 
ation. As a part of the school program, 


Kenneth Zimmer 

Richmond Professional Institute 

of the College of William and Mary 
Richmond, Virginia 


the student works a minimum of 15 hours 
weekly or a maximum of 25 hours weekly 
in addition to attending classes at school 
a portion of each day. 

The program includes the making of 
employment opportunity surveys to serve 
as a means of determining the needs for 
the program in office training. 

Job analyses of office occupations are 
compiled as a means for determining course 
content in office training. These will be 
effective in providing the pre-employment 
skills needed by the pupils to meet the 
demands of business. 

Cooperative part-time training for stu- 
dents allows coordination of classroom in- 
struction with actual job experience. The 
student-trainee is assigned typical office 
jobs in which he may get training and 
experience. 

The program has advantages for busi- 
ness as well as students. It enables the 
student to integrate the theory learned in 
the classroom with actual work experi- 
ence. Part-time work provides the student 
with orientation to the job which so many 
business firms are unable to provide. The 
coordinator acts as an advisor to the work- 
ing student. He helps prepare the student 
for the position, and he guides the student 
in meeting problems encountered on the 
job. By the time the student is ready for 
full-time employment, he has been assisted 
in making the adjustment from the class- 
room to the business world—no_ small 
jump, as you will agree, if you think back 
to your first job! 

The keystone of the work-experience 
program is the cooperation of the busi- 
nessman in training the student-worker. 
The success of the cooperative office train- 
ing program is dependent in a large part 
upon the interest of businessmen and their 
willingness to employ and to give their 
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time in working with students and the co- 
ordinators. The employer thus has an op- 
portunity to assist in developing remedial 
work for the learner as such needs come 
to his attention. 

The program provides a source of pre- 
trained employees and gives the business- 
man another opportunity to contribute ef- 
fectively to the development of the pro- 
gram of the public schools, thus bringing 
the business world and the schools closer 
together. 


How the Work-Experience Program 
Functions 

Vocational office training is a terminal 
course offered only in the senior year com- 
bining vocational instruction with super- 
vised job experience in an office occupa- 
tion. To possess real educational worth, a 
work-experience program must be closely 
integrated with school experiences—educa- 
tional development and occupational orien- 
tation being concomitant objectives. 

At Hermitage, students who participate 
in the part-time cooperative program take 
their classes in the morning and are avail- 
able for work in Richmond business offices 
in the early afternoon. 

The program is planned for a minimum 
of 18 weeks’ participation, where possible, 
although many students work full 36 
weeks. This is highly desirable. Students 
not assigned to part-time work at the be- 
ginning of the course agree to accept part- 
time employment as soon as appropriate 
placements can be arranged. 

Students devote five class periods a week 
to instruction in office training and ap- 
proximately 15 clock hours a week to on- 
the-job experience of the type for which 
they are being trained. One credit is given 
for work in the office-training laboratory, 
and one credit is given for work experi- 
ence, depending upon the number of hours 
worked. 

Under planned conditions, all placements 
are consummated only after known worker 
qualifications are matched with known job 
requirements. Class instruction in so far 
as possible is related to the principal occu- 
pational duties of the student. 

The class instruction and the job experi- 
ences of the trainee are under the con- 
tinual observation and supervision of the 
coordinator. When difficulties arise, the 
coordinator, working with the student and 
the employer, endeavors to effect a satis- 
factory adjustment. 

The coordinator has an obligation to the 
trainee, to the school and to the business- 
man. The non-teaching time of the co- 
ordinator may be devoted to conferences 
with the employer, visitation of the stu- 
dent on the job, counseling, preparation 
of instructional units, and various other 
school and community responsibilities. 

Employers contribute indispensably to 
the trainee’s development under the pro- 
gram by furnishing work stations that 
provide a well-planned supervised variety 
of experiences within the office. In a sense, 
employers who participate in the coopera- 
tive part-time program are, in actuality, 
honorary teachers. 


Meaning of the Program to the Student 


I feel that my high school education is 
more meaningful because I am able to take 
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vocational office training. This work- 
experience program insures immediate 
full-time employment upon graduation. 
This means a great deal to the student 
these days because of the increasing num- 
ber of graduates entering the field of busi- 
ness. I, myself, feel that I have a better 
opportunity for advancement because ot 
the specialized part-time training I am get- 
ting as a vocational office training student. 
The vocational office training program 
not only enables the student to earn while 
he learns but it also saves him time in 
discovering his real interests and abilities. 
By enabling the student to try out in a 
real job situation, it helps to develop a 
feeling of confidence in his own ability. 


Advantages to Business of the 

Cooperative Work-Experience Program 

The program provides trained employees 
to fill positions in the cooperating busi- 
nesses. 

The program provides a source for full- 
time employees. (There is no obligation, 
however, on the part of a part-time em- 
ployee to remain as a full-time employee 
after graduation. ) 

The program provides experienced em- 
ployees, experienced not only in business 
procedures, but in the specific procedures 
of the cooperating business. 


Purpose of the Advisory Committee 

The need for advisory committees in 
vocational education, according to a state- 
ment by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, lies in the fact that training young 
people and adults is a cooperative under- 
taking shared by the school and commu- 
nity. In order to carry its share of the 
burden, the school must know what the 
people need and want—who, before they 
can support the work of the school, must 
know what is being done. For the best 
interests of the community, there must be 
a two-way system of communication, Ad- 
visory committees perform this significant 
function, because as a group of representa- 
tive laymen, respected and recognized as 
experts in their own fields, they speak to 
the schools for the community and carry 
to the community the message of the 
schools. The various functions of the ad- 
visory committee are: 
1. To assist the schools in this area in pro- 
moting the vocational office training pro- 
gram and in interpreting the program and 
its needs to the community. 
2. To advise and assist business education 
staffs in determining initial employment 
opportunities in the school service area and 
to assist in making job opportunity sur- 
veys. 
3. To assist in determining the kind and 
amount of training needed. 
4. To give advice on curriculum and course 
content. 
5. To assist in maintaining and achieving 
better selection and placement of trainees. 
6. To assist in setting up standards for, 
and selection of, training stations for stu- 
dents participating in the cooperative part- 
time vocational office training program. 
7. To assist in obtaining part-time employ- 
ment for vocational office training students. 
8. To advise and assist in making follow- 
up studies of graduates to find out the 
kinds of business in which they have 


secured employment and to help determine 
the extent to which their school training 
prepared them for satisfactory employment 
and promotion, 

9. To advise and assist in making job 
analyses of the principal occupations within 
the school service area to determine voca- 
tional training content and standards. 

10. To assist the school personnel in pro- 
moting business education. 

11. To interpret to the school administra- 
tion, the school board, the taxpayers, and 
the public in general, the business train- 
ing needs of the beginning worker and of 
employed workers in the community, 


Many questions about the program 
followed these presentations. Most 


of the answers were provided by the 


co-ordinators, but frequently one of 
the businessmen familiar with the 
workings of the program provided 
the answers. 

The teachers who participate in 
this program truly feel that the school 
and business are working together to 
their mutual advantage. It is an ex- 
perience every business program 
should provide. 

Plans for next year include the 
determination of five of the major 
areas of difficulty for the beginning 
worker. 
session. 


This will be done in open 
Each coordinator will then 
work with a sub-committee of busi- 
nessmen to write up the following: 

What the problem is 

Why it exists 

What the school is doing 

about it 

What business is doing 

about it 

What further steps the 

school can take to alleviate 

the problem 

What further steps the em- 

ployer can take to alleviate 

the problem 

At a later meeting, it is planned 

that each committee will present its 
report for discussion by the total 
group. A printed summary of these 
findings and discussions will then be 
prepared for the benefit of new ad- 
visory committee members as they 
take their places on the board. 


Assisting in the preparation of this arti- 
cle were: Mary B. McGinty, John Mar- 
shall High School; Frances Haynes, High- 
land Springs High School; Joyce Locke, 
Hermitage High School; ‘and Nancy 
Harper, a student at John Marshall High 
School, all of Richmond, Virginia. 
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has long been a vigorous exponent of 
the idea that a child cannot be pro- 
ficient in arithmetic unless he likes it, 
and that the use of a simple calcu- 
lating machine will provide the incen- 
tive lacking in the conventional “rote” 
method of teaching. 

The children in the New Jersey 
program were divided fairly equally 
into control groups using conventional 
metheds, and an experimental group 
using the machines. Both groups were 
carefully matched according to types 
of communities, types of schools, 
occupations of parents, and quality 
of teachers. The textbooks were re- 
cently published and identical for all 
the classes. Further, both groups had 
the same length period of instruction 
each day, and used conventional ma- 
terials and mechanical aids—although 
the control groups, of course, did not 
use the Educator. Every pupil in both 
groups was given the Beta Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Test, and pretested 
with Form J, Intermediate Arith- 
metic Stanford Achievement Test. 


Results 


The results of the experiment, pub- 
lished in a detailed statistical report 
written by Dr. Fehr, revealed highly 
significant gains in both computation 
and reasoning ability on the part of 
the experimental group. In computa- 
tion, an approximate gain of three 
school months was made by the ex- 
perimental pupils over the control 
group; while in reasoning ability, the 
advance was slightly over five months. 
The average gain in both fields came 
to nearly one-half an entire school 
year. This remarkable progress 
sharply demonstrates not only the 
clarity with which meaning is con- 
veyed, but even more important, the 
validity of an enjoyment factor hither- 
to foreign to arithmetic teaching. 

The function of calculators at the 
elementary school level is to permit 
pupils. to check their paper-pencil 
answers to problems in the four basic 
operations of simple arithmetic. In 
so doing, they are actually able to see 
abstract functions at work. This in 
itself was a tremendous motivation, 
and even during the course of the test, 
children in the experimental group 
frequently made the unprecedented 
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gesture of giving up play periods in 
order to study arithmetic with this 
fascinating new device. 

Although the experiment was con- 
ducted solely for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the aforementioned hy- 
potheses, a major by-product of the 
method rapidly became evident during 
the course of the program. This was 
its value in familiarizing youngsters 
with business machines as such. The 
development had neither been con- 
sidered nor anticipated in the prepar- 
ation of the experiment, but com- 
ments from nearly all the children 
engaged in the program made it 
abundantly clear that they recognized 
this simplified model of a modern 
office calculator as vital to the careers 
that many of them will follow when 
they grow up. 

Many of these remarks were em- 
bodied in an appendix to Dr. Fehr’s 
final report on the test. Not only 
pupils but teachers saw that the new 
method offered a sort of dividend in 
the form of pre-high school business 
training, which in no way detracted 
from the basic purpose of the 


program. 


Teachers offered such observations 
as: “proper placement of decimal 
point in money problems was em- 
phasized”; “. . . revealed ability to 
grasp the technicalities involved to 
operate the machines skillfully” ; 
“higher rate of accuracy”; and the 
like. The children, too, were aware of 
the machine’s important by-function : 
“it was fun just to work a ma- 
chine’; “they were easy to use and 
we will know how to use the ma- 
chines in later life”; etc. 

Admittedly, overnight integration 
of calculating machines as part of our 
arithmetic curriculum is scarcely 
feasible. However, just as the type- 
writer is normally used by youngs- 
ters as a part of our culture, the not- 
too-distant future will almost cer- 
tainly see widespread use of calcu- 
lating machines by elementary school 
pupils in an educational system 
geared to the needs of an electronic 
civilization. The business world can- 
not fail to reap enormous benefits 
from such a method of teaching, an 
approach which offers clerical training 
as an important by-product of to- 
morrow’s grade-school program. 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School —— 
Des Moines, lowa 


“CALCULATE” 


calculus 


In ancient times mathematical problems were often solved by a strange 
"calculator". A table, with a number of squares marked off, and small stones 
made up the machine. The stones were moved from square to square in 


obtaining the answer. The stones were called calculus”. 
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the meaning 
behind the 
meant = 
a stone 


testing and grading 
in shorthand 


“This venture of learning shorthand is a cooperative 
affair—working together for a better understanding 


and for mutual respect.” 


7. testing and grading seem a 

“must” in our schools. Since they 
are necessary for administrative pur- 
poses, they are also very useful for 
the teacher and the student. Whether 
grades are given every six or nine 
weeks, here is a for the 
second semester which has proved ef- 
fective. Incidentally, it is accepted 
by most of the students as a very 
fair way of evaluating their work. 
(We are assuming that you have at 
least three semesters of shorthand in 


program 


your school. ) 

sefore any type of testing is done, 
it is well to talk the matter over with 
your students. This solves many a 
misunderstanding. 

What tests do we give in this semes- 
ter? Here they are: Marginal-theory- 
spelling tests every other week ; a final 
test of 100 words on the most-often 
misspelled words; all the brief forms 
twice; dictation on the 3-5 minute 
takes beginning with 40 wpm, with 
95 percent accuracy, or better. 

Let us see how these tests are ad- 
ministered and how they are graded. 


Marginal-Theory-Spelling Tests | 

On Thursday, the teacher gives the 
students the numbers of seven or 
eight letters taken from the assign- 
ments covered in the last two-week 
period. The students are instructed 
to look them over carefully noting 
marginal reminders, the phrases, and 
the reviews. Then on the appointed 
day—the students voted for Monday 
—they are given a duplicated sheet 
with one letter and the marginal re- 
minders, similar to the sample which 
follows. Students are asked to write 
the letter into their best shorthand, 
putting in the punctuation, noting 
phrases, etc. When finished, they 
write the marginal reminders in the 
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space provided on the sheet, and 
finally take a 25-50 word test in 
spelling. This covers previously mis- 
spelled words and others taken from 
the text. Monday’s test takes from 
22-30 minutes to administer. It is 
then corrected in class. (Toward the 
end of the semester, the letter is dic- 
tated instead of duplicated, and the 
students insert the necessary punc- 
tuation with reasons.) The grades 
go into a cumulative score. The 
student’s record may look like this: 
0/2/3, interpreted: marginals, the- 
ory, spelling. At the close of the grad- 
ing period, it is very easy to add the 
scores, giving three grades. We might 
weight them as: marginals, 14; the- 


ory, %; spelling, 14, or some other 


way. 


SAMPLE TEST — — INTERMEDIATE SHORTHAND 


#229 
Dear Miss Harper:’ 

As you know,” the 20-° payment endowment 
policy that we issued to you wil mature on 
Friday," March 21. Consequently, you may 
wish to give some thought to the manner in 
which you will want to make payment. 

You have,® of course,’ several options avail- 
able to you. These options are described in 
the enclosed leaflet. We think that the in- 
formation given in this leaflet will help you 
reach a decision. 

If you prefer,® we will have our local repre- 
sentative call on you to discuss the best plan 
of payment for you, There will,” of course,” 
be no obligation for his services. 

It has been a pleasure to take care of your 
insurance needs; and if we can ever be of 
assistance to you again,” let us know. 

Cordially yours,” (136 words) 


Marginals: 

2 7 12 

3 8 13 

4 9 


Students like this test because it 
gives them an opportunity to limit 
the test area, to study the marginals 
involved, to check the phrases, and 
to review spelling. Since the list of 
letters is given to them on Thursday, 


Marie S. Benson 
Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


they have Friday and over the week- 
end to prepare for the test. 

The words misspelled are listed by 
both students and the teacher. Each 
student is given a 4 x 6 card on which 
he keeps a record of all his misspelled 
words. Sometimes mnemonics are 
given to help them in the remember- 
ing of certain words. We then re- 
view the words in class orally and 
also have an occasional spelldown. 
Finally, the 100 words most fre- 
quently misspelled are duplicated, 
each student is given a copy, and on 
an appointed day—toward the end of 
the semester—a test is given on the 
entire list. The students have agreed 
that ten errors must be the limit to 
pass the test. The test is counted into 
the final grade for the semester. It is 
graded as follows: 0 errors, A; 1-2, 
B: 3-8, C; 9-10, D; 11, F. It is most 
gratifying to note that the spelling 
has improved considerably during 
the semester. 

Brief Forms 

While some teachers may not see 
much value in these tests, we do use 
them every semester of shorthand. 
They are dictated and_ transcribed 
into longhand. The students receive 
two grades, one for shorthand out- 
lines and one for transcript. The 
average of the two tests gives the 
grade on each test. If a person gets 
100 percent on both, he need not take 
the second test. Grading is as follows: 


Second test 


First test 
) errors A Q errors A 
1-2 B 1 B 
3-8 C 24 Cc 
9-10 D 5 D 


This test takes about 40 minutes for 
the dictation and the transcribing. 
For the sake of uniformity in grad- 
ing, the teacher corrects the papers. 
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Perhaps a better brief form test 
might be to dictate letters so that the 
students had to make use of their 
knowledge of the forms in context 
in such brief form letters. However, 
this isolated list of brief forms does 
take on more value if dictated and 
then transcribed. 


Dictation Tests 

Now we come to the most impor- 
tant test in the second semester. This 
is the 3-5 minute dictation tests. These 
are given once a week; however, 
toward the close of the semester, we 
may give two or three tests per week. 
Most of them are new, no preview- 
ing. However, the writer feels that a 
practiced test is of value every now 
and then to give the students confi- 
dence. We require two takes to climb 
to the next step up. For example: a 
person may make two 3-minute takes 
and one 35-minute test; or two 5- 
minute takes—all with at least 95 
percent accuracy. The two 3-minute 
takes count as one 5-minute take. No 
student is held back; he may try the 
next test up if he wishes. Thus, he 
may pass a 3-minute test at 80 wpm 
even though he has not as yet been 
able to make a 5-minute take at 60. 

In grading the 3-5 minute -tests, 
we begin with a base of 40 words a 
minute for the first grading period. 
Since we get such a wide range of 
speeds in a single class, we climb 
the ladder in 20's instead of 10’s up 
to 100 wpm; after the 100, we go in 
steps of ten. The following is the 
grading for the first period—9 weeks ; 
the second, the final average for the 
semester: 

First Final 

Grading period Grading period 

0 takes at 40 F l take at 40 F 


1 40 D— 2 40 D— 
2 40 D 1 60 D 
1 60 C— 2 60 C— 
2 60 C 1 80 C 
1 80 B— 2 80 B— 
80 B 1 100 B 
1 100 A— 2 100 A— 
2 100 A 1 110 A 


Lest there be any misunder- 
standing, we do have the 3-5 minute 
takes the first semester also. However, 
we do not include them in the grading 
scheme. Two or three such tests are 
given to initiate students into the next 
semester’s work and for the fun of 
taking them. This builds up confi- 
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dence in their ability to take dictation 


for longer periods. 


Notebooks 

Yes, they come into the picture, too. 
What is the best way to take care of 
homework ? Does the class hand in so 
many pages a week, a day, none at all, 
filled books handed in, or what? The 
students liked the idea of handing in 
notebooks when completed and_ re- 
ceiving credit for each one. We use 
the same notebook for homework 
and the dictation in class. When the 
book is filled on both sides, it is 
handed in for credit. Some notebooks 
are fatter than others; some students 
write smaller notes than others—we 
allow for these things. This is the 
grading scheme agreed upon: 10 
good notebooks, A; 9, A-;8,B; 7, B-; 

The students are taught to handle 
the notebooks efficiently ; that is, how 
to turn the pages quickly in dictation, 
writing the titles and numbers of the 
paragraphs and the letters, writing 
their name and date on the bottom 
line, etc. These books come in regu- 
larly. The teacher scans them and 
returns them with comments. Every 
little while—perhaps once a week or 
ten days—the students hand in their 
best page of homework for that day. 
This page is checked over by the 
teacher. Weaknesses strengths 
are noted. Then at a future class pe- 
riod, we take time out to talk about 
the papers and the notebooks. Finally, 
we may select the best papers handed 
in, display them on the bulletin board, 
etc. There is wholesome rivalry to see 
who has his paper on the board the 
next time, 


The Final Examination 

This consists of two parts. The fol- 
lowing type of test has found favor 
with the students : Beginning with the 
last lesson covered, they are asked to 
select 25 representative letters out of 
the last 20 lessons studied. These 
numbers are handed in to the teacher. 
It does not take long to tabulate the 
results. The letters receiving the 
greatest number of votes will make 
up the ones in the final examination. 
There are 25 of them, plus one se- 
lected by the teacher. This list is 
posted a week ahead of the final. 
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Now out of these 26 letters, the 
teacher will select 5, duplicate the test, 
and designate the marginal reminders 
in the five letters—possibly 25 or so. 
The students will write all the mar- 
ginal reminders, but may select any 
three of the five letters duplicated to 
write into their best shorthand. These 
letters are not dictated. 

The second part of the examination 
consists of transcribing a magazine 
article. We usually transcribe from 
200-300 words into longhand. 

Since we have so many 3-5 minute 
takes during the semester, we do not 
include them in the final. We grade 
the first part of the final as 2/3 and 
the article as 1/3. The students feel 
that the final examination should not 
count over 1/3 of all the testing pro- 
gram for the semester. The teacher 
agrees. 

As we scan the tests given during 
the semester, let us see how they 
average out at the end of the term. 
We may weight them as_ follows: 
The cumulative score of marginals, 
theory, spelling, 2/10; the 100-word 
spelling test of misspelled words ; the 
1/10; the brief form tests, 1/10; the 
3-5 minute dictation tests with 95% 
accuracy, 5/10; the notebooks—home- 
work and class dictation, 1/10. This 
average equals 2/3 of the final grade. 

May I suggest that teachers take 
students into their confidence. Talk 
over your plans with them. This 
venture of learning shorthand is a 
cooperative affair—working together 
for a better understanding and_ for 
mutual respect. What a joy and satis- 
faction it is for us teachers to find 
very little “griping” about the final 
grades at the close of the semester. 

Here is a suggestion: If you are 
curious to learn just what your stu- 
dents are able to do in dictation, and 
if you want to check on your own 
success as a teacher, why not try 
the Turse-Durost Shorthand Achieve- 
ment Test’ for the final exam‘ This 
might give you a different type of 
test for a change. It is always grat- 
ifying to find out if your students 
can pass the test with flying colors! 
This is not a new test, but it is usable. 
You might like to try it! 


1 Published by World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Huds.r,, New York. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE 


“We like our ‘inside’ work 
experience program and the 
students like and get real 
experience from it.” 


UR school “employs” about 

two hundred twenty students 
as proctors. To proctor means to be 
assigned to a teacher or a school office 
for any and all types of work that 
need doing by an office, an adminis- 
trator, a teacher, or a department. 
Assignment is either by (a) choice of 
student; (b) choice of student’s spe- 
cial skill teacher; (c) choice of study 
(d) requesting 


teacher, administrator, office or de- 


teacher ; choice of 
partment; (e) counselor's request. 

For many students this is their first 
real work experience. It serves to ad- 
just and familiarize the student with 
responsibilities and duties he will 
soon face in the outside business 
world. 

These students are a cross-section 
of the student population; they in- 
clude those with special skills and 
abilities, and also those low in abil- 
ities. Some students get fired, others 
get permanent paying opportunities. 
All get experience. This “within-the- 
walls” work training is not to be con- 
fused with the “cooperative” work 
experience program which is organ- 
ized along familiar lines with the bus- 
iness firms uptown. 

Operation Plan 

Our in-service-training “proctor” 
program operates in the following 
fashion: 
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John P. Day 


6 Berkeley High School 


At the end of the term one teacher, 
preferably from the business educa- 
tion department, sends out a_ sheet 
like the one shown below to all inter- 


ested teachers: 


Proctor Users: Fill this out—return to office—as 
soon as possibie. 


PROBABLE 


NAMES of PROCTORS FINAL GRADE 


Proctors Dropped 
or Transferred 


|. Number of proctors needed next term ... 
Periods Needed 

2. Suggested students and counselor's name, if 
any are needed. 


STUDENTS COUNSELOR 


HOME ROOM 


Shortly after the beginning of the 
term the students are asked, in their 
classes by bulletin to volunteer for 
the jobs created by the teachers and 
officers interested in the program. 

Students are interviewed for the 
jobs requiring special talents such as 
shorthand, typing, filing, or other 
skills. Dovetailing with this assign- 
ment, the office practice teacher as- 
signs office practice II students to 
the office jobs that require duplication 
and typical office practice or steno- 
graphic abilities. These assignments 
are met during the double period office 


Berkeley, California 


practice—one period of outside work, 
and one of classwork. As soon as the 
office practice I students are skilled 


‘ 


enough they are rotated on “outside” 
jobs. Advanced stenographic students 
are available to take dictation the per- 
iod before school, or 8:00 to 
8:45, or at other mutually convenient 
times as requested by the teacher. 


from 


This dictation is for any educational 
correspondence or materials. 

The business teacher in charge of 
the Proctor Program giv es each stu- 
dent applicant a card, like the one 
shown, assigning him to the teacher 
using the student. After it is circula- 
ted by the prospective proctor, it is 
initialed and returned to the business 
teacher. This aids in keeping the 
master work sheet (see illustration ) 


up-to-date. 


PRINT Return to G123 
Last name first Home Room Grade 
TOG 

Teacher Period 


Yes 
Do;you TYPE? —— Period 2 in Roor 


Circle one 


The teacher can refuse to accept the 
applicant for any number of reasons ; 
however, most students sent out on a 
job are accepted after a short inter- 
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Date Dropped 
NEXT SEMESTER 
= 


view, The counselor initials the card 
to be certain that proctoring will not 
overload the student’s program. The 
business teacher uses the master sheet 
to keep the physical aspects of the 
program operating to capacity. 


PROCTORS—Spring 1956 


No. 
Teachers Periods Have Proctors Proctors Typists 
Mr. Bellus 12345678910 2each 
(Counselor—shops) period 
Mr. Blaksley 4710 
(Music—voice) 
Mrs. Cassidy 8 10 
(Home Making) 


Mr. Daoust 12345678910 
(Counselor—French) 


1 each 
period 


| each 
period 


2 each 
period 


Etcetera 


WORK SHEET 


School Credit 

For successfully completing most 
subjects, our school gives 5 semester 
periods of credit for a semester’s 
work, For proctoring, our school 
gives 2% semester periods of credit. 
Students are graded by the teacher 
employing them and receive a regular 
letter grade. 


Assignment 

Supervision and the grade are given 
by the teacher or administrator using 
the student help. Office practice and 
stenography students are supervised 
and grades are given by their sub- 
ject teachers rather than by the 
teacher using the services of these 
skilled students. Students choose 
their own proctoring time, before 
school, after school, or during extra 
study periods. 

The poorer students more eagerly 
seek this proctoring experience be- 
cause it gives them prestige and 
standing. are they chosen? 
“Screened” is perhaps a better word. 
First, they must not be habitually 
tardy ; second, they must have a pro- 
gram which has relatively light home- 
work. Incidentally, the lower I. Q.’s 
and “special” students seldom have 
any use for the study halls; they us- 
ually are, therefore, assigned proc- 


How 


toring duties. 

There are many reasons why stu- 
dents want to proctor. First, they 
want to get extra credits to graduate 
early—these are usually the better 
students. On the other hand, we also 
have “late bloomers” students who 
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need the credit to graduate at all— 
these are of course normally the 
weaker students. Also, some students 
have to make up for having failed or 
dropped a course; they too need the 
extra points. Others do not need any 
academic credit but proctor for Honor 
Society Activity service points — 
awarded for service to the school. 
These points are given in lieu of 
credits for proctoring. 

Just as the proper adult is not al- 
ways fitted to the proper work, proc- 
tors at the beginning of the term are 
subject to shifting and adjustment to 
assignments either more or less diffi- 
cult. However, less than five per cent 
request reassignment, and this_re- 
quest is more likely to come from the 
teacher than the student. 


List of Duties 
Assignments vary. There are of 
course clerical office jobs, such as 
typing, filing, answering the tele- 
phone, and and 
mastersheets. Some jobs require cler- 


running — stencils 
ical or messenger help only. 

The poorer students are mixed in 
occasionally with the better students 
in jobs requiring simple filing, tabu- 
lating, collecting absence slips (done 
twice a day in our school), running 
errands, and handling the multitude 
of jobs in a large school system re- 
quiring station manning and relatively 
simple paper work. However, all of 
these “jobs” require the ability to get 
along with other people and this is of 
benefit to the student. It also gives the 
student a sense of belonging, a feeling 
difficult to acquire in the large high 
school. 


Progress Report 
student 
twenty 


Only one out. of two 
hundred felt that the 


teacher was taking advantage of him. 


and 


The teacher was asked about the com- 
plaint and agreed that the student had 
been imposed upon. At the present 
writing all is well. Normally, the com- 
plaining student would be shifted to 
another job; if the complaints con- 
tinue the following term, this un- 
not be 
able to obtain proctor’s assistance. 
Some students report, after their 


cooperative teacher might 


assignments start, that their skills are 
not being utilized, particularly the 
office practice people. These offices 
are then manned by student volun- 
teers from the typing classes, and the 
office practice people are sent on to 
the other offices that are always clam- 
oring for the more skilled workers. 

Many employers in our community 
accept this work experience as job 
experience, and our students in this 
program seem to adapt more easily 
to the business situation than those 
not having had this training. 

The proctor program is of real 
benefit to the teacher, the student and 
the administrator. In addition to par- 
ticipation in student government, in 
the classroom, and on the athletic 
fields, we invite student assistance and 
cooperation in all the offices and sub- 
offices on our campus, from the de- 
livery room, where stock is sorted, 
to all the outlying buildings, and into 
the private offices of all teachers, 
counselors, and administrators. We 
like our “inside’’ work experience 
program and the students like and get 
real experience from it. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


Creating 


Better Business 
and School 


Understanding 


Stanley C. Hope, President 
‘Esso Standard Oil Company 
New York, New York 


‘“‘Most students will look to American Business and 
industry for their livelihood... . adjusting to this 
new life depends to a large extent upon their school 


experience.”’ 


FE stand somewhere in the most 

dynamic period of life since the 
beginning of time. Only the very 
young may find it difficult to recog- 
nize the extent of the changes that 
have taken place in this country in 
a single generation. We have more 
wealth, more widely dispersed among 
people than ever before. Along with 
it we have more leisure. We live bet- 
ter. The store of knowledge has in- 
creased and is increasing rapidly. 
New fibres, fabrics, plastics, and won- 
der drugs are becoming common- 
place. Great shifts are taking place in 
the relative importance of the various 
industries. Urbanization goes on 
apace. 

There are many indexes that can 
be charted to show the upturn of our 
material well-being, but perhaps the 
one figure that has the most meaning 
is the total consumption of energy. 
Since 1940 there has been an increase 
of 56 percent in the total consump- 
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tion of energy. By 1975 it is esti- 
mated our annual requirements of 
energy will be 66,800 trillion B.T.U., 
an increase of 168 percent since 1940, 
one generation ago. What this rate 
of growth means staggers the imag- 
ination. One thing we can be sure of 
is that our complex civilization will 
become even more complex. The 
ability to understand science and tech- 
nology will be even more essential 
as new inventions, new materials un- 
known today become the common- 
places of tomorrow. 

The young person entering the 
business and industrial world, the 
world whose job it is to create mate- 
rial wealth, cannot be too well trained 
and disciplined if he seeks success. 
All of you who teach should go to 
extreme lengths to persuade every 
qualified student to get the best edu- 
cation he can. In spite of financial 
sacrifice and hard work, the vast ma- 
jority of them will thank you for it. 


On-The-Job Adjustment 
However, we all recognize that 
there are, and always will be, a num- 
ber of students who will find it im- 
possible to go on from high school to 
college for training in the profes- 
sions. In the light of the rapid 
changes that have taken place in 
the American economy, most of these 
students will look to American busi- 
ness and industry as a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. Théir chances of 
adjusting themselves to this new life 
depends to a large extent upon their 
school experience. Some of the quali- 
ties looks for in young 
people might be acquired by the stu- 
dent along with the regular courses 
by some shifting or heightening of 
emphasis rather than by special 
courses. Business could use 
people better equipped to cope with a 
new way of life than most of those 


business 


young 


we have been interviewing in recent 
years. 


The Three R's 


First, as often as it has been said, 
the emphasis on the basic skills—the 
3 R’s—must be repeated. Reading, 
writing and ’rithmetic are basic to 
anyone coming into business just as 
they are basic in any other walk of 
life. Along with these, the abilities 
to listen and to express one’s self are 
essential if the student is to rise above 
the lowest rank of employment. 
Young people coming into business 
at the age of the average graduate will 
usually find themselves in a position 
where they will work under the di- 
rection of others, carrying out in- 
structions and reporting back upon 
the completion of tasks; answering 
phones and relaying messages. It is 
important that they understand quick- 
ly and are able to report completely 
and concisely either verbally or in 
writing. 


Business Knowledge 


A second thing that will be very 
helpful to them when they come into 
business is to know something about 
what business is and how it is or- 
ganized. What is a corporation? Is 
it too much to ask that they realize 
that a corporation is a product of 
evolution that has come about to per- 
form certain necessary functions in 
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modern life that would otherwise be 
impossible, that it is still changing in 
its methods and its relations with 
people and its recognition of respon- 
sibility: Do they understand some- 
thing of the function of price and 
the social importance of making a 
profit, and through profits the cre- 
ation of wealth? Surely this does 
not imply the need for courses in 
corporate law or finance. A student 
sees the activities of corporations go- 
ing on all about him. The better he 
learns to interpret and understand 
these activities the better fitted he will 
be to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by business. 


Competitive Spirit 


A third important thing for stu- 
dents to understand is the ali-per- 
vading nature of competition. Some- 
one has said, “Understand rivalry 
and you understand America”. The 


young graduate going into business” 


will find himself working for a com- 
pany competing vigorously with 
others in the industry which is, in 
turn, competing with entirely differ- 
ent industries for the favor of the 
customer. The young person will 
find himself competing with other 
young people for promotion. There 
are few countries in the world where 
competition is as complete as it is here. 
It is basic. If at times it may seem 
harsh, it is the only system yet de- 
vised which rewards the individual in 
proportion to his contribution. Our 
system of competition is probably our 
greatest asset. It is, in fact, not only 
a natural evolution of a venturesome 
frontier people, it is a part of our 
Statute Law. 

Competitive as business is, it is not 
carried on in the atmosphere of the 
jungle. There is, of course, a large 
body of law that must be conformed 
with, but over and above this a busi- 
ness establishment. is, after all, a 
group or groups of human beings 
who approach their tasks and respon- 
sibilities with the ethical principles 
without which there could be no trust, 
indeed no social structure at all. In 
our earliest years we have little or no 
regard for the property or rights of 
others. We learn these things early 
at our parents’ knees, and when we 
are old enough to play games we 
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learn that there are “rules” and the 
meaning of “fair play”. There is 
perhaps no sounder training than that 
which we get in the yards and play- 
ing fields of schools where games are 
learned and played under good super- 
vision. A well-developed sense of fair 
play; a determination to compete 
vigorously, but within the rules of 
the game, is a highly desirable thing. 


Appreciation of Others 

The ability to get along with others 
—to learn to contribute without try- 
ing to dominate, to draw from others 
their opinions, to compromise differ- 
ences—this is a must if our young 
person is to rise to positions of au- 
thority and responsibility. The myth 
of the business man who solves all 
problems, who formulates policies by 
instantaneous decision is just that—a 
myth. Important decisions follow 
lengthy consultation, discussion with 
the people closest to the problem, and 
the study of all available data. Pride 
of opinion or the determination to 
have one’s own way at all costs have 
no place. Participation in school or- 
ganizations is excellent training, but 
it might perhaps be worthwhile to 
have some organized practice in con- 
ference table manners—an art that 
learned early will stand your gradu- 
ate in good stead in later years. 


Critical Thinking 

Lastly, I suggest that a real effort 
be made to whet the curiosity and 
sharpen the skepticism of the young 
people you are sending out into the 
world. Some ability to distinguish 
between reason and emotion, to keep 
balance, is essential if he is to fit into 
a new world and progress with it. 
Let him perpetually question yester- 
day’s truths, and conclusions so firm 
that they may be merely prejudices. 
An understanding of people and 
events, and a tolerance of the view- 
points of others are essential to the 
solution of problems that confront 
us in business, as well as problems 
we find in our communities and in the 
world. Those, who lacking critical 
faculty, accept the opinions of the 
crowd and express themselves with 
wisecracks are truly the handicapped. 


These, I think, are the more 1m- 
portant qualities and attributes we 
would like to find in the young people 
who come to us from our educational 
system. We recognize that trying to 
meet our specifications is but one of 
the many sided problems of the 
schools, although we do think it is 
one of the most important of them. 


Business-School Cooperation 


In talking about the problems of 
our educational system, businessmen 
find themselves somewhat at a loss. 
We know pretty well what we need 
and want. We can tell you what it 
is, but we cannot tell you how to pro- 
duce it. That.is beyond us. Few of 
us have time to write about business 
even if we should have the ability to 
do so. So we furnish no textbooks. 
If we ever were content to plead that 
we pay our taxes and by doing so 
have done our part, we are content 
with this no longer. We in Esso in 
the past few years have produced 
and distributed much material that 
we felt would be helpful to teachers. 
At our invitation high school and col- 
lege supervisors have visited with us 
and appraised this material; made 
recommendations to us which we 
have accepted and followed. 

We have urged people in our or- 
ganization to participate in school 
affairs in their communities, and a 
great many of them are active. | 
know that many of our office man- 
agers over the country regularly con- 
sult with high school business teach- 
ers and guidance counselors. It might 
be helpful in the areas where our 
larger operations are located if we 
had a more organized program of in- 
viting business teachers in moderate- 
size groups to visit us, to see first 
hand just what our operations are and 
the skills required. This has been 
done in some places, but I propose 
suggesting to our office managers 
throughout the company that they 
give thought to such a program. 

Really to create better understand- 
ing between business and the schools 
is a two-way thing. When business- 
men are invited to tell teachers what 
we want, then surely teachers must 
feel free to tell businessmen how they 
can help. 
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BRING 


ADVERTISING 


OUT OF THE DARK AGES 


Vernon A. Magnesen 
Elmwood Park High School 


“Rather than informing the stu- 
dent of the importance and func- 
tion of advertising, many books 


Elmwood Park, Illinois 


Editor's Note: Mr. Magnesen’s joint ex- 
perience in advertising and business teach- 
ing has created a keen interest in the man- 
ner in which advertising is treated in the 


high school classroom. 


The following article is written to 
justify the use of a unit on advertis- 
ing for the high school general busi- 
ness student and to reveal some com- 
mon misconceptions mistreat- 
ment of advertising in many schools 
today. 

This article will be concerned, spe- 
cifically, with the goals of general 
business as related to advertising, the 
evaluation of the commonly used 
textbooks in general business and 
their reflections on advertising, and 
the attitudes and treatment of adver- 
tising by educators. 

For a proper treatment of this 
study, two questions must be con- 
sidered: 

1. Is a unit on advertising 
justifiable in the high school gen- 
eral business course? 

2. Is advertising treated and 
understood properly by the edu- 
cators responsible for the in- 
struction’ of the learners? 
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Does Advertising Meet General 
Business Objectives? 


In considering the first question, 
it is necessary to investigate the pri- 
mary objectives of the high school 
general business course. If the teach- 
ing of advertising in the course facili- 
tates the attainment of these objec- 
tives, general and specific, it seems 
reasonable that this unit should. be 
considered. 

Assuming that the objective de- 
veloped by the Education Policies 
Commission is acceptable, the pri- 
mary object of the general business 
course is “The Objective of Eco- 
Specifically, the 
goals in the general business course 


nomic Efficiency.” 


as set up by the Commission are ; aid- 
ing the student in choosing his career, 
developing his skills for personal and 
business use, supplying him a basis 
for advanced study of business, de- 
veloping a concept of the American 
enterprise system, developing a con- 
cept of the consumer, and developing 
a proper attitude toward business 
dealings. 

A reference to two of these goals 
will indicate the role advertising could 
play in the realization of the goals. 


seem actually to misinform.” 


The first goal to be considered is 
“Developing a concept of the Amer- 
ican enterprise system.” What one 
subject has had more to do in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of our 
American enterprise system than ad- 
vertising? In fact, where would our 
American enterprise system be with- 
out advertising? Another objective, 
“Developing a concept of the con- 
sumer” also is dependent upon ad- 
It is doubtful whether a 
consumer could find one single item 


vertising. 


which is not dependent in one way 
or another for its very existence on 
advertising. 

The now famous cartoon concern- 
ing the man who made the world’s 
best mousetraps—but who didn’t ad- 
vertise—shows dramatically the im- 
portance of advertising for the virtual 
existence of a product. The cartoon 
depicts an old man sitting on his 
porch surrounded by vines, weeds, 
and spider webs waiting “for the 
world to make a beaten path to his 
doorstep,” which, as far as the world 
is concerned, is non-existent. Adver- 
tising, then, is extremely important 
in developing a concept of a con- 
sumer. How can the high school stu- 
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dent choose one product or service 
over another without a basic under- 
standing of advertising—its composi- 
tion and significance? Further, with- 
out advertising, the student might not 
even be aware of the existence of a 
product. 


Where Does Advertising Belong? 

It may be argued by some educa- 
tors that advertising should not be a 
part of the general business course ; 
but, rather, should be treated as a 
separate subject to be offered as 
“Advertising.” Others may say that 
advertising should be a segment of 
the retailing, salesmanship, market- 
ing, or consumer education class. 

Advertising, could, in all proba- 
bility, be handled in any one of these 
classes, but what of the smaller high 
schools where no commercial courses 
beyond general business are offered ? 
Or, further, if a school is large 
enough to offer these advanced 
classes, what of the student who 
doesn’t go beyond the general busi- 
ness class? 

Should the school be satisfied with 
the treatment of advertising as it is 
now handled in three of the com- 
monly accepted general business 
texts? This last question brings us 
to another extremely important as- 
pect in the consideration of advertis- 
ing. A careful examination of the 
general business texts leads one to 
believe that, rather than informing 
the student of the importance and 
function of advertising, the authors 
are actually misinforming the stu- 
dent. 


How is Advertising Treated 
in Textbooks? 


The following illustrations are 
taken from three well-known high 
school texts. 

In the first, approximately one and 
three quarters pages out of a total of 
almost 500 pages discuss advertising. 
Of this meager amount, almost one 
page is devoted to “Government 
Control of” which has the implica- 
tion that advertising is something 
harmful and must be restrained. Gov- 
ernment control of advertising is cer- 
tainly necessary and should be dis- 
cussed, but other important positive 
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aspects should also be treated. Direct 
statements such as “Often we may be 
tempted by the persuasive appeal of 
the advertiser to buy more than we 
should,” and “Some advertising is of 
little or no value to the buyer,” em- 
phasize the negative aspects of adver- 
tising while totally ignoring or, at 
most, discussing the positive side so 
generally to mean little or nothing to 
the high school student. 

Another of the current general 
business books, begins very creditably 
by stating apparently well-thought out 
concepts pupils should achieve 
through the study of the book. Out 
of the eleven principles outlined, a 
few are worth mentioning here: 

Understanding the importance of 

business activities to our personal 

and national welfare. 

Understanding the general principles 

of consumer spending for business 

goods and services. 

Understanding the structure and the 

operation of our business system and 

appreciating the personal responsi- 
bilities of economic citizenship in our 
national life. 

A teacher with any practical back- 
ground or association with the field 
of advertising realizes the important 
role a study of advertising could play 
toward achieving the principles out- 
lined. Yet, the authors do not con- 
sider advertising important enough to 
list it as a subject by itself——to be 
on equal par with “baggage, box file, 
cowrie shells, Egyptian ring money,” 
and other “major” subjects listed in 
the index. Advertising, rather, is list- 
ed under “buying.” If the reader has 
enough patience to search through 
the index to locate advertising and 
will then turn to the page referred to 
he will certainly be “enlightened” by 
the professional treatment of the sub- 
ject. The reader will find such state- 
ments as “The purpose of this adver- 
tising is to persuade us to buy, to buy 
more than we can afford, it often 
seems,” and “Some advertising, it is 
true, is of little value, to the con- 
sumer. It merely makes general 
claims such as ‘the best’ or ‘the 
finest’.” Further on in the same para- 
graph, the reader will find this sum- 
mary statement, “Even if advertis- 
itig does not give accurate informa- 
tion about quality, it may tell when 
special sales are being conducted and 


when the best prices can be ob- 
tained.” Apparently, the authors be- 
lieve that this final statement is the 
real purpose of advertising. Natu- 
rally, they mix generalities of the 
good points of advertising through- 
out the “‘page’’ devoted to it; but it is 
entirely possible that the negative 
rather than the positive points will 
tend to stick in the impressionable 
minds of the young learners. 

The third book used in the field of 
general business appears to be guilty 
of the same unfair—or uninformed 
treatment of advertising as the other 
two books. The first treatment of 
advertising is titled, “Advertising 
May Confuse Buyers.” In this half 
column of expert dissertation, a sum- 
mary statement is used which implies 
that there is a “battle of wits” be- 
tween the advertiser and the con- 
sumer. The statement is as follows: 

But the consumer should never 
lose sight of the fact that the adver- 
tiser’s chief purpose is always to 
induce the consumer to buy his 
product rather than competitor’s 
product. 


The italicizing of the word “in- 
duce” may lead one to believe it to 
be synonomous with trick, coerce, 
compel, or force. 

This textbook, however, does treat 
advertising with more fairness a few 
pages later in the text by devot- 
ing half of a page to “How Adver- 
tising Helps the Consumer.” A half 
page discussing, “Learning to Use 
Advertising” is also presented with 
some value to the student. 

With the one or two exceptions re- 
ferred to in the above paragraphs, 
the main emphasis seems to be on the 
negative aspects of advertising, and 
with very little useful information 
on the positive aspects other than 
almost useless generalities. This un- 
fair treatment would lead one to be- 
lieve that more could be done in con- 
sidering a unit on advertising. 


What Are the Attitudes Toward 
Advertising? 


After examining the texts and find- 
ing much to be desired regarding their 
conceptions of advertising, the next 
logical step probably would be to at- 
tempt to discover the attitudes of the 
teachers themselves. An examina- 
tion of a study by C. H. Sandage will 
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be of interest here. Concerning the 
necessity for such a study, Sandage 
says: 

Since advertising holds a_promi- 
nent place in our everyday living, 
educators, particularly in the social 
sciences. and humanities make fre- 
quent reference to it in their teach- 
ing. The character of such refer- 
ences can have significant influence 
on the present and future thinking 
of students. 

Sandage prepared a two-page ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to one high 
school in each county in Illinois. Some 
of the results will be listed in this 
article. The first question to be 
dealt with concerned the labelling of 
the following questions as believed 
either true or false: 

1. Advertising is an economic 
waste. 

2. Advertising increases the price 
of goods to the consumer. 

3. Advertising increases the cost 
of producing and distributing goods. 

4. Advertising develops frustra- 
tion by causing people to want things 
they cannot afford. 

5. Advertising helps the consumer 
to buy more intelligently. 

6. Advertising hastens the accept- 
ance of new products by consumers. 

7. Advertising is a lower-cost 
method of selling than 
salesmen. 

8. Advertising is essential to the 


personal 


mass distribution of goods. 

9, Advertising serves as an effec- 
tive and reliable guide to consumers 
in their buying. 

10. Advertising is beneficial to 
society as a whole. 

Four of the above questions (the 
first four) were generally considered 
unfavorable toward advertising and 
six of the questions were generally 
considered favorable toward adver- 
tising. The results of this particular 
aspect of the questionnaire are below: 


% % 


Favorable Unfavorable 
io to 

Group Advertising Advertising 
Marketing and 

Advertising 

Other College 

High School 

71% 39% 
Housewives ......... 75% 44% 
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Of greater significance than the 
above results, 60 per cent of high 
school teachers and housewives be- 
lieved statement number 2, “Adver- 
tising increases the price of goods to 
the consumer,” and less than one half 
of any group believed number 9, 
“Advertising serves as an effective 
and reliable guide to consumers in 
their buying.” 

Another section of Sandage’s ques- 
tionnaire dealt with the amount of 


advertising believed truthful by the 


same group of people polled in the 
section on the preceding page. The 
results of this section are below: 


What Are the Conclusions 
to Be Drawn? 


If we are to attain the goals of 
general business education, advertis- 
ing must be treated—and_ treated 
fairly—by teachers and authors to 
whom the searching minds of the 
high school students turn for knowl- 
edge. In order for the maximum 
number of students to be benefited 
by the. introduction of a unit on ad- 
vertising, such a unit should be a 
part of the general business class. 
Advertising must be recognized as a 
basic current economic force which 


% of Advertising 


Belteved Truthful Teachers 


Over 75% 
50% 35% 

25% 7% 
Under 25% — 


Marketing & Adv. 


Other Col. High School House- 
Teachers Teachers wives 
29% 17% 16% 
34% 46% 48% 
25% 28% 30% 
9% 8% 6% 


Of particular interest in the above 
table is the fact that only 17% and 
16% of high school teachers and 
housewives, respectively, believed 
that 75% of advertising or over is 


truthful. 


affects the daily life of each person 
and not as something to be shunned 
or forgotten. Advertising must be 
brought out of the “Dark Ages” for 
the high school general business stu- 
dent! 


artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping 
artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping artyping 
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CHORISTER 
By Mae Roberson 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


In order to get the desired effect, 
the typist had to use the paper re- 
lease and turn the paper at various 
angles while in the machine. The dark 
areas. were made by typing over 
numerous times — chiefly with the 
asterisk and the underscore, 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 
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‘ Gregg Speed Building Simplified, 
Second Edition 


— GREGG, LESLIE, and ZOUBEK 


Attractive, sparking, completely re- 
vised edition of the textbook for the 
advanced shorthand course. New 
Teacher's Handbook and Student's 
Transcript, too. 


Applied Secretarial Practice, 
Fourth Edition 


— GREGG, FRIES, ROWE, and TRAVIS 


A substantial revision of a text that, 
in its thirty-five year history, has es- 
tablished the pattern of secretarial 
training classes throughout the coun- 
try. Brisk writing style . . . sharp, 
modern illustrations. 


Gregg Publi 
McGraw-Hill B 


NEW YORK CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
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_ Gregg Typewriting for Colleges 


— LLOYD, ROWE, and WINGER 


New, complete typewriting textbook- 
package for post-high school classes. 
Three distinctive texts, three corre- 
lated workbooks, complete solutions 
manual, comprehensive teacher’s 
guide, instructional tapes, and demon- 
stration filmstrips. 


Business Letter English, 
Second Edition 


— ROBERTSON and CARMICHAEL 


Completely revised text. More com- 
plete treatment of business English 
and more exercise material than ever 
before. Excellent for courses where a 
thorough grounding in fundamentals 
directed toward the writing of busi- 
ness letters and business reports is 
desired. 


ing Division 


Company, Inc. 


DALLAS TORONTO 


mining account balances, etc. on that pupil’s level, having recently 


Personal Business Law, 
Second Edition 


— SCHNEIDER, SMITH, and WHITCRAFT 


This is the book for use wherever a 
course in the personal application of 
law is prescribed . .. in all forty-eight 
states and the insular possessions. 


Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects, 
Second Edition 


— TONNE, POPHAM, and FREEMAN 


Presents practical methods of teach- 
ing all the major business subjects; 
including, typing, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, transcription, business arith- 
metic, merchandising, general busi- 
ness, clerical practice. Extensively 
treats individual student differences 
and discipline. 
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LeRoy A. Brendel 


West Hempstead High School 
West Hempstead, New York 


BUSINESS 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR 


BOOKKEEPING 


“Since bookkeeping is recognized by most pupils 


as belonging to business, the tie-up between 


business arithmetic and bookkeeping can be used 


most advantageously.” 


Epitor’s Note: Jn a_ previous 
article, Mr. Brendel discussed the 
“Where” and, inevitably, some of the 
“How of teaching business arith- 
metic for bookkeeping. This article 
shows how the “Who” and _ the 
“What” further equal “How. 


Who Should Teach Business Mathematics? 


To develop mathematical skills as 
a prerequisite to the teaching of book- 
keeping skills, the business mathe- 
matics teacher must thoroughly un- 
derstand the objectives as well as the 
problems associated with the develop- 
ment of bookkeeping skills and tech- 
niques. Therefore, it is very important 
that the teacher of business mathe- 
matics have had experience or 
training in the teaching of book- 
keeping. In fact, it is much preferred 
that the same teacher teach busi- 
ness mathematics and bookkeeping 
concurrently, The minimum qualifi- 
cation of a teacher of business mathe- 
matics insofar as bookkeeping is con- 
cerned should be that he have had 
bookkeeping training in his prepara- 
tion. 

Above all, the practice of assigning 
a teacher to teach business mathe- 
matics to fill his teaching schedule on 
the philosophy that “anyone can 
teach business mathematics” should 
be discouraged and abolished. While 
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no doubt true that anyone having had 
teacher-training, and therefore pre- 
sumably understanding the psychol- 
ogy of learning, can cover the sub- 
ject matter in a mathematics text- 
book, still there are several other 
factors that must be given considera- 
tion in assigning a teacher to business 
mathematics. 

(1) Business mathematics is a skill 
and the principles of psychology in 
skill building are not quite the same 
as those of teaching a_ non-skill 
course. The principles of purposeful 
repetition, motivation for improve- 
ment, and evaluation for achievement 
differ in some respects from similar 
principles in teaching non-skill 
course. 

(2) The teacher of business mathe- 
matics must like to teach mathemat- 
ics. He must be “figure conscious,” 
for such interest in figures can be 
“contagious” and spread to the pupils. 
A teacher who has been “assigned” 
the task of teaching business mathe- 
matics to fill his teaching program 
frequently performs mechanically, 
generating little or no interest. 

(3) Business mathematics, as a 
course, has a title to live up to— 
Business Mathematics. It is not a 
course in simple arithmetic; it is a 
course in which these fundamental 
processes of arithmetic are applied to 
specific business situations, 


PART II 


If business mathematics is to ful- 
fill its business-use goal in such 
courses as bookkeeping, clerical prac- 
tice, business management, economics, 
etc., the contents and teaching tech- 
niques of the course must be care- 
fully planned and executed in the 
light of their relationship to these 
other courses. If the teacher of busi- 
ness mathematics has no knowledge, 
training, or experience in these fields 
in which business mathematics is 
basic, it is hardly conceivable that 
teaching can be effectively “geared” 
to meet the needs of these related 
fields. 

To illustrate more concretely: in 
the teaching of due dates, such 
teaching must not only teach how the 
dates are determined, but must relate 
such teaching to bookkeeping in de- 
termining whether or not a cash dis- 
count on an invoice can be taken; in 
determining payment dates of notes, 
drafts, trade acceptances; in deter- 
mining status of individual accounts 
in an Accounts Receivable Analysis 
Report ; ete. 

Further, in the teaching of the fun- 
damentals of addition and subtraction, 
such teaching must not be confined 
to adding columns or subtracting 
pairs of figures, but must include their 
relationship to bookkeeping in check- 
ing invoices, totaling deposit slips, 
preparing financial statements, deter- 
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mining account balances, ete. 

Perhaps most important of all—the 
teaching of business mathematics 
must prepare the pupils for machine 
work, which is closely related to 
meeting the needs of today’s book- 
keeping department. Teaching dis- 
counts, fractions, decimals, percent- 
age, interest, aliquot parts, etc., should 
be related especially to application to 
machine computation as well as to 
bookkeeping. If a teacher of busi- 
ness mathematics has no appreciation 
of the needs of these related courses 
of bookkeeping, clerical practice, ma- 
chine computation, etc., then such 
teaching is most likely to be limited 
to teaching “parts” with little or no 
emphasis on the “whole’’ function of 
business mathematics. 

Naturally, the teacher employed for 
the purpose of 
mathematics should be responsible 


teaching business 


for proper instruction in that sub- 
ject. However, the employment con- 
tract should not imply that teaching 
must be restricted to the teacher only, 
for to do so would deprive the pupils 
of one of the best teaching-learning 
devices in the field—that device being 
the pupil himself. 

One of the reasons for having 
supervised freedom of movement in 
the classroom is to permit pupils to 
go to each other for help, especially 
when the teacher is busy, as_ they 
would in an office. 

This plan of teaching does not take 
from the teacher the responsibility of 
seeing that pupils are well taught. It 
is not intended to “pass the buck” 
from teacher to pupil, but following 
the plan of having pupils as assistant 
teachers serves several good pur- 
poses: 

1. It saves time. If the teacher is 
busy when a pupil needs help, the 
pupil need not wait: several minutes 
until the teacher is free. 

2. It develops a working-together 
attitude—the idea of team-work, co- 
operative effort. It develops the 
feeling that people work in an office 
for each other, not each for himself. 

3. It teaches the pupil the difference 
between “copying” and working with 
others for a common purpose. 

4. A pupil is frequently better able 
to explain a problem to another pupil 
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on that pupil’s level, having recently 
just experienced the problem himself. 
This is by no means intended as a 
reflection on any teacher, for even 
the best of teachers cannot always 
reach the level of every pupil at the 
particular time the pupil needs help. 

5. One of the best ways to learn is 
to teach someone else. All teachers 
have experienced this maxim. Each 
time a pupil teaches another, his 
learning is more firmly fixed in mind. 


What Should be Taught? 


“What Should be Taught” includes 
not only the content of the business 
mathematics course, but also such in- 
cidental and indirect learning prod- 
ucts as reading, guidance, proper 
work habits, penmanship, etc., as 
well. 


The Reading Problem 

There are many factors that are 
responsible for the low comprehensive 
reading levels of our pupils in busi- 
ness mathematics, but fixing the 
blame on the elementary teaching, 
the most common ‘‘whipping post,” 
does not solve the problem. 

Besides, a few contributing factors 
may be found in surveying and an- 
alyzing the textbook being used. 

For example: 

1. The “vocabulary load” of the 
text may be too heavy for the wide 
reading range of today’s — school 
population. 

2. Sentence length of reading ma- 
terial may be too complex for ready 
understanding. 

3. Syllabic intensity may be too 
high. 

These difficulties can be overcome 
if the teacher will: 

1. Apply 


learning to vocabulary building. Do 


sound principles of 


not resort to memorization of word 
lists and definitions. 


a. Give pupils direct and indirect experi- 
ences through in-school learning situations. 
For example : “assets”—desk, bicycle, build- 
ing, etc. On a field trip, other business as- 
sets can be pointed out. 

b. Associate terms with those experiences 
which they have had or are having outside 
the classroom. For example: the “detailed 
audit strip” given customers when shopping 
at self-service grocery stores. 


2. Prepare vocabulary list of tech- 
nical words or phrases having a 


special mathematics or bookkeeping 
meaning and preview them in light of 
the pupils’ experiences, for example: 
addition : addends 
total 
sum 
subtraction: minuend 
subtrahend 
difference 
remainder 
multiplication: multiplier 
multiplicand 
product 
division: dividend 
divisor 
quotient 
reciprocal 
percentage 
ratio 
abstract 


3. Prepare vocabulary lists for 
those words and phrases for mathe- 
matics and bookkeeping which have 
more than one meaning and preview 
them in light of the pupils’ experi- 
ences, for example: 


account credit 
amount overhead 
balance period 


schedule 
statement 
time 


capital 
cash 


4. Avoid confusion by being con- 
sistent in terminology, gradually in- 
troducing terms which may be used 
interchangeably. 

Cash on hand, cash balance, 
balance on hand 

Charge sale, account sales 
credit sale, sale on credit 
Deposit slip, deposit ticket 
Detailed audit strip, cash 
register slip, register tape, 
sales slip 

Bill, account, invoice 
Maturity date, due date, date 
of maturity 

Net income, net profit 


Principal of note, face of 
note 


Liabilities, obligations, debts 

5. Make the mathematics class per- 
iod an instruction-laboratory period 
in place of a recitation-testing period. 

6. Take time to explain to the stu- 
dents how to read and study the 
text. Teach them how the illustra- 
tions and study aids are “keys” to 
the reading materials. Encourage fre- 
quent references to the illustrations 
through frequent demonstrations. 
Teach them to “tie” 
graph to paragraph main headings 
and subheadings. Teach them how to 
read for detail, then how to skim. 

7. Select a textbook in line with the 
grade level where the course is being 


content of para- 
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taught, and speak in short, simple 
sentences with a Jow syllabic inten- 
sity. Good business-letter writers 
strive to have at least 70% of the 
words one-syllable words with an 
average sentence length of 12 or less 
words with a syllabic intensity of 1.2 
to 1.4. This goal is a good one for 
teachers to strive towards in explana- 
tions to classes of wide reading range. 

8. While reading is a paramount 
problem that all teachers need to work 
on in all courses for the benefit of 
the pupil himself, reading should be 
de-emphasized in the testing program 
of business mathematics. This is not 
intended to mean that the narrative 
type of problem should be discarded 
in the testing program, but it should 
be used sparingly in major tests and 
then only with short sentences and of 
low syllabic intensity. 

9. Teach the pupil how to read for 
comprehension understanding. 
This is necessary for the pupil’s un- 
derstanding of the reason or the 
“why,” behind solving problems as 
they are solved. 

If there is to be a skill developed 
for solving problems, pupils must be 
able to reason from the known to the 
unknown. They need to be taught 
step-by-step procedures in the solving 
of problems—but such a procedure 
alone is not enough. Through the 
use of illustrations, demonstrations, 
numerous teaching devices, and, above 
all, patience, they must be taught to 
understand the “why” behind each 
step—why it is necessary in the whole 
procedure—and how one step is the 
natural outgrowth of the preceding 
step. 

Fundamental Processes 

Fifty to ninety per cent of figure 
work in an office is made up of addi- 
tion. Forty per cent is made up of 
multiplication. Subtraction and divi- 
sion each make up five per cent. 

Carrying these percentages to a 
natural conclusion, addition and multi- 
plication in their various applications 
should make up most of the work 
done in business arithmetic, followed 
in order of emphasis by subtraction 
and division. In fact, as shown later, 
some of the instruction on division 
can be devoted to the teaching of the 
use of reciprocals and_ reciprocal 
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charts. There are certain skills that 
should be emphasized: 
Approximation 

(Judgment Checking) 

Having the ability to approximate 
totals is a mark of intelligence and 
pupils should be taught to estimate 
their results before working the 
problems. They should be shown 
how to approximate their answers by 
rounding numbers to a suitable size 
and completing the computation easily 
so that the mind can sense the reason- 
ableness of the answer. For example, 
if the problem reads “6.85 x 5,” the 
pupil should approximate the answer 
to be between 30 and 35 and should 
check his computations if the answer 
strays far from this approximation. 

To accomplish this judgment- 
checking, pupils should be encouraged 
to write down their approximations 
before solving the problems, or use 
approximation drill sheets. 

Speed vs Accuracy 

While speed in computation is sec- 
ondary, it is by no means unimpor- 
tant; therefore, speed drills should 
be administered. This is especially 
true in addition and multiplication in 
their various applications. 

Speed in» computation, however, 
does not necessarily insure speed in 
production, and employers are very 
much concerned with the volume of 
work employees turn out in a day. 
To increase production, it is neces- 
sary to develop within the pupils 
a time- and motion-awareness. Pupils 
should be helped to determine the 
proper working area on their desks 
or tables in which to work. They 
should be helped in arranging their 
books, papers, and working tools 
within that area so as to do their 
work with a minimum of time and 
effort. More specifically : 

1. They should be required to rule 
an “Answer Column” on the right 
side of their daily working sheet for 
recording answers only. 

2. They should be required to rule 
a line across the paper, including the 
“Answer Column” below the comple- 
tion of each problem. 

3. They should be shown how to 
“flip” papers when recording from 
numerous invoices, sales tickets, 
checks, ete. 


4. They should be shown how to 
use economically and most efficiently 
a “scratch” pad. Orderliness, neat- 
ness, and a sense of pride in one's 
work can be revealed in the appear- 
ance of one’s “scratch” pad. In fact, 
some persontiel directors in admin- 
istering pre-employment tests require 
that “scratch” work be submitted 
with the tests just for the reasons 
outlined—orderliness, neatness, pride 
in one’s work, ete. 

Guidance 

Business arithmetic in itself is not 
a reliable criterion for guiding pupils 
into bookkeeping, but if taught as a 
basis for bookkeeping, then it should 
present enough evidence to be used 
as one of the several criteria for 
guidance into either recordkeeping or 
bookkeeping. 

In the application of business 
arithmetic to bookkeeping techniques 
as suggested herein, the business 
arithmetic teacher is helped: 

1. To “weed out” the slow learner 
for guidance into recordkeeping, a 
course which should emphasize only 
the recordative phase of the book- 
keeping cycle through the trial 
balance. 

2. To guide the average and above- 
average pupil into the more special- 
ized course of bookkeeping which re- 
quires a higher degree of computa- 
tional skill and reading ability. 

How To Teach Business Mathematics? 

With the discussion of the “3 W’s 
—Where, Who, and What” in the 
teaching of business arithmetic, some 
of the “How’s” have inevitably been 
mentioned. To attempt to list all of 
the “How’s” would be very pre- 
sumptuous of me, but general ob- 
servations and experience warrant 
my attempting to suggest solutions to 
a few of the more obvious problems 
of methodology in the teaching of 
business mathematics. 

1. In general, the teaching program 
should be (a) Pre-testing (b) Teach- 
ing (c) Remedial teaching (d) 
Testing. 

2. A pre-test should be adminis- 
tered at the beginning of the year, 
preferably in the following manner: 

a. Each pupil is given a test with a num- 


ber (with only the teacher and pupil con- 
cerned knowing the number). 
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b. The test is pupil-checked, preferably 
the papers of one class checked by pupils 
in another class, 

c. Raw scores are tabulated and errors 
are tallied to assist teacher in preparing 
time schedule for various units of work. 

d. Individual pupils are given results and 
areas of weaknesses. 

e. Class weaknesses are made known. 

f. Teacher records individual pupil weak- 
nesses in course outline for individual help 
when that phase of work is being covered. 


3. The teacher should teach by 
demonstration—the same principle of 
teaching as that used in other skill 
subjects. 

Most 
group basis, but individual demon- 


demonstrations will be on 


stration should be evident, especially 
during the laboratory phase of the 
class period. 

When the pupil is experiencing dif- 
ficulty in understanding or following 
textbook the teacher 
should sit down at the pupil’s desk, 
have pupil read instructions to him, 


instructions, 


and demonstrate the techniques de- 
scribed. After solving two or three 
problems under such conditions, the 
situation should be reversed with the 
teacher doing the reading, the pupil 
doing the performing. 
this the 
teacher not only demonstrates the 
techniques, but at the same time 
teaches the pupil how the instructions 
“instruct”—a reading problem. 

A more subtle way of demonstra- 


In following practice, 


ting the need for computational ability 
and one which contributes much to- 
ward building pupil confidence in the 
teacher, is for the teacher to check 
the accuracy of her monthly and bi- 
annual register with the 
pupils. After working out such re- 
ports, it 1S°a good practice to let the 


reports 


pupils check the accuracy of the work 
done, indirectly letting them know 
that computational ability is needed 
by all. 

4. Charts should be introduced and 
used for as much of the work as pos- 
sible—after the computational skill 
for such charts has been developed in 
the pupils. Manufacturers of office 
machines publish charts of various 
kinds discounts, 
decimal equivalents, interest, ete.— 


reciprocals, net 
which can be had for the asking. 
Pupils should be made acquainted 
with these charts and encouraged to 
use them as much as possible in their 
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work, 

5. With the exception of tests and 
quizzes, pupils should check most of 
their own papers. Since the pupils 
are being trained to do paper work, 
they should be made responsible for 
Checking their 
own work is in line with the life-like 


it in their training. 


situation in an office where they must 
frequently check their own results as 
well as check their results against 
those of other emplovees and records. 

During the laboratory phase of the 
class period, while the pupils are 
working on their problems, the secre- 
tiveness of the Teacher’s Key should 
be removed and pupils should be per- 
mitted to check their results there- 
from, or if not practicable, the an- 
swers may be checked from the board. 

Pupils like this plan of self-check- 


ing for several reasons: 


a. They are pleased with the confidence 
placed in them. 

b. They generally check results after 
working a few problems of a new lesson. 
Under the teacher-checking method, all 
problems may be worked incorrectly and 
the pupil kept in ignorance thereof until 
the lesson is returned the next or several 
days later. 

c. The pupils feel they are not being 
checked on the work done during their 
learning stages. They know that the number 
of mistakes made while learning is not an 
influence factor in the teacher’s mind when 
determining a final mark. Such knowledge 
is primarily the pupil’s personal business. 

d. They feel they can use their own judg- 
ment as to how much work they need to do 
to complete a test satisfactorily, thus, to 
some extent, taking care of individual dif- 
ferential for the teacher. The superior pupil 
will not need to work all the suggested 
problems to master a particular principle, 
while the average and slower pupil will 
have to work more. 


Teachers who use this plan also 
like it for several reasons: 


a. The teacher is not a highly paid clerk, 
checking papers, but is able to use his time 
and efforts for more and better teaching. 

b. The plan removes in some respects 
those little irritated feelings or scenes of 
some pupils toward the teacher when pa- 
pers are returned for correction. 

c. The psychological effect of the pupil’s 
checking his own errors is greater than 
when the work is checked by the teacher 
and handed to the pupil. Each check mark 
made by the pupil himself impresses upon 
him his need for discovering his difficulty 
and overcoming it. 

d. There is little need to feel that the 
work done is not that of each pupil since 
the responsibility for preparing for each 
test is that of the pupil’s, and he is work- 
ing for himself—on his own—as in an of- 
fice. 


e. The attitude of the pupil towards the 
Teacher’s Key is the same as towards any 
teaching device. It is not thought of as 
something the teacher needs to keep “out 
of sight,” to be referred to “on the sneak” 
when the teacher doesn’t know how to 
work a problem. 


6. While for the most part, because 
of the nature of the work covered, 
most of the quizzes and tests will be 
of the closed-book type, there is no 
reason why the open-book type of 
testing cannot be administered quite 
successfully in business arithmetic. 
One of the objectives of business 
arithmetic should be to develop a 
sense of research and understanding 
of that 
portant objective. 


This is an im- 


Therefore, if the 


research, 
business arithmetic teacher can de- 
velop along with computational skills 
the desire and ability to locate data 
pertinent to a given situation and to 
understand and apply that data once 
it has been found, much has been ac- 
complished in meeting the needs of 
the individual pupil and those of his 
future employer. 

Contrary to general teaching prin- 
ciples, remedial teaching in business 
arithmetic can precede as well as fol- 
low the test. This can be done in one 
of two ways: 

a. By means of review sheets given be- 
fore the test which may be either required 
or optional on the part of the pu’ 

b. By excluding from the test any mate- 
rial covered in the three or four lessons Just 
preceding the test. 

The latter method is preferred 
since the pupil does not feel that he 
the 
work of a review sheet, especially if 
he does not feel 
The latter method also permits the 


is being burdened with extra 


the need for one. 
teacher to give tests on designated 
days without fear of dire results for 
the pupil who has been absent a day 
or two just prior to the test. At 
the same time, frustration on the part 
of the pupil who has been absent ts 
lessened since he knows that he is 
being tested only on work on which 
he has had learning opportunities. 

Advantages which accrue from 
establishing test dates include: 

a. Pupils become conscious of meeting 
deadlines. 

b. Pupils feel the need to keep up to 
date with their work. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Viv 
AUERSWALD 
AND 


SCHOOL 


G. AUERSWALOD, eresioenr 


1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle 1, Washington 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
a and Evening Sessions 


1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ST. 
Standard and Specialized Courses 


1902 


L. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


income and responsibility. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


A Nationauy 
Aoveariseo 
Institution 


When young people apply for a_ position, 
qualifications are backed by the reputation of the 
school which they attended. If the school is nationally 
recognized, this inspires confidence among employers 
and helps to start the employee on a higher level of 


their 


Most young people attend only one school beyond 
high school. It is a matter of pride and prestige to 


applicants when they can say, 


"| attended a business 


school with a national reputation.’ 


The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages 
is known to business educators and business execu- 


tives everywhere, 


It pays to attend a business school with a national 


reputation. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 

sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 

ing programs. Professional positions open. 
Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


Technical 
an 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Since 1918, offering two- ~year courses vin Ad- 
ministration, A and Exec. 
retarial; one- year courses in Accounting, Be 7 
Administration and Secretarial. Appro as 
Registered Business Institute by the Se York State 
Department of Education. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


E. C. Hatton, President 


DY K 


“S PENCERIAN couece| 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


School of Business Administration: Accounting, Sales 
and Management Majors School of Secretarial 
Science: Medical, Legal, and Executive Majors (one- 
and two-year programs). Co-educational. Dormitories. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


"Security Through Education" 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Offers courses in Accounting, Business 


Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


J. E. George, Jr., President 
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HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 1881! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139? Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED (889 
Catalog on Request 


R A M I R E 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
34th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “‘Who’s Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


1 and 2 year courses in: Accountancy ¢ Sales, Adver- 
tising, Merchandising. * Med. Sec. «Standard Sec. 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for free Catalogue 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Administrative Secretarial, Medical Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Diploma Courses in Junior 
Accounting, Secretarial and Stenography. Also inten- 
sive Courses in C.P.A. Coaching, Speedwriting Short- 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
4sk for Bulletin A 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii’s Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


ye 


S. Accounting; B. S. in Administra- 

tion; S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Sdetanion (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 


C. H. Husson, President 


Catalogue on request Maine 


Bangor 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


STONE COLLEGE 


92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


of Accountancy 
of Sec'y Training 


STRAYER 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., 8.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 


C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


BUSINESS 
s COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohlffs, President 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. M. Luther, Sr., President 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 
Pre-eminently the Most Successful Business 
Training School in the Southwest 
Offers: Secretarial, Accounting, and Business 
Administration Courses 
Free Placement 


805 Tijeras Ave., NW Albuquerque, N. M. 
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A Handicapped Sixth 


@® Grader Learns to Type 


“The typewriter—a tremend- 
ous help to those who can 
write only slowly, poorly, or 
laboriously by hand.” 


—Earl R. Carlson 


HEN I am asked what | do and 

where I teach, I say: “I am 
teaching typewriting to crippled child- 
ren at the Oakman and Leland 
Schools in Detroit, Michigan. This 
has been one of my most interesting 
experiences. I have many cerebral 
palsy children in my classes.” 

My inquirer may say, “Oh, I feel 
so sorry for them.”’ My reply is, “Yes, 
I do too and I am doing something 
constructive about it. I am teaching 
them to type.” 

These two schools include kinder- 
garten through grade nine. A list of 
the various crippling handicaps is as 


follows: 


Cerebral Palsy 

Polio 

Cardiac 

Spina Bifida 

Double Amputee 

Hydrocephalus 

Jilateral Congenital 
Dislocation of Hips 

Muscular Dystrophy 

Hemaphelia 

Chondrodystrophy 

Scoliosis 

Rheumatoid Arthritis 

Congenital Deformity of 
the Feet 

Spinal Cord Tumor 

Osteogenesis Imperfecta 

Congenital Amyontonia 

Slipped Epiphysis 

Tuberculosis of the Spine 

Undiagnosed Brain Damage 


Cerebral palsy, polio, cardiac and 
spina bifida occur most frequently in 


my classes. 


Class Work 

Typewriting pupils in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades work for 
typewriting credit, following a text- 
book and doing the usual exercises 
set up for courses of study in regular 
intermediate schools. 

Children in the sixth grade and be- 
low concentrate on learning the key- 
board and manipulating the type- 
writer. The spelling textbook is 


brought to class and these boys and 
girls type spelling words or work on 
troublesome reading words. They 
type study papers for the spelling 
class and give their papers to their 
homeroom teacher. An example of a 
fourth grade study paper is shown: 


bare + picnic below 
bare picnic below 


suppose 
suppose 


believe 
believe 


rest behind plenty 
rest behind plenty 


yesterday 
yesterday 


tired sitting valley 
tired sitting valley 

These elementary pupils type short, 
easy letters. They like artistic type- 
writing, Christmas cards, and picture 
mystery games. Paragraph material 
is chosen from their reading or social 
studies books, and from explanatory 
paragraphs in their spelling textbooks. 
They type poetry, too. 

The fifth grade teacher asked her 
homeroom class to write short auto- 
biographies. Those who could write 
well enough so that their writing 
could be read easily wrote their 
papers. Those who had great difficulty 
with their writing typed their auto- 
biographies. I visited her classroom 
and looked at the bulletin board dis- 
play of both longhand and typewritten 
papers. Children who could not write 
well were proud and happy to have 
their typewritten papers appear on 
the bulletin board for all the class to 
see. They brought pictures of them- 
selves to place beside the paper that 
they had written or typed. 


Position and Posture 

For the crippled child, bracing 
limits body movement. The sitting 
position in the wheel chair also pre- 
sents problems at the typewriter 
table. Weak arms, or fingers, spasti- 
city, and poor coordination prevent 
normal usage of hands. 

It is difficult for a person with two 
good hands to understand how hard 
it is for a cerebral palsy youngster 


Typewriting Keys to Success 


Eula Griffith 
Detroit Public Schools 
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to fap a typewriter key. He can tocus 
his finger and mind in the direction 
of the key and push the key down but 
it does not print unless he gives it a 
swift tap and quick release and it is 
not easy to make such controlled ac- 
tions. I seem to feel the need to ask 
these children to slow down—not to 
hurry! 

Some pupils are able to type with 
only one finger or a thumb. Others 
grasp a large pencil and tap the keys 
with the eraser end. Sometimes it is 
necessary to push the typewriter far 
back on the table so that by bracing 
the heel of the palm of the hand 
against the front of the typewriter, 
the child can steady himself and get 
sufficient force and control into the 
finger to push down the typewriter 
key. Another pupil will place the type- 
writer in a diagonal position and rest 
his arm on the table. Another pupil 
will hold one hand with the other in 
order to steady himself sufficiently to 
direct his finger to the key. Still an- 
other will have sandbag weights on 
his arms to control the overtlow of 
motion that distracts for his type- 
writing. 

Typing with one finger or two does 
not mean just punching or poking at 
the keys. It means controlled key 
tapping and correct spacing between 
words and correct punctuation. Some- 
times it takes three months or more 
before any real progress begins to 
show. 

If a child 
great difficulty with writing, the type- 


cannot write or has 
writer can be used effectively to sup- 
plement the writing lesson. Children 
enjoy the novelty of the typewriter 
and are happy to see their legible 
papers. However, I do not advocate 
that all attempts at handwriting be 
abandoned. 


Satisfactions of Achievement 

At Christmas time the Rotarians 
give a party for these children. After 
the party, all the children write thank 
you letters to the “Rotary uncles.” 
This year all the pupils who had 
difficulty with writing and who are 
included in our typewriting program 
typed their letters and they knew the 
“uncle” would be able to read what 
they had to say. 
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Here is an example of one of the 


third grade letters: 


Dear Rotary uncle, 
Thank you for presents and 

and his donkey. 

Yours truly, 

John Allen 


| enjoyed the clown 


By teaching the child to type there 
is the hope that he will be able to make 
himself understood more readily. Few 
cerebral palsy pupils have enough 
skill on the typewriter to aim for any 
vocational achievement. 

Manual and electric typewriters 
are used in our schools and many of 
their own which 
they Dr. Earl R. 
Carlson, M. D., and a cerebral palsy 
his 


the students own 


use at home. 
victim himself, has written in 
book: typewriting is “a way of cir- 
writing. 


cumventing difficulty with 


It is much easier to press the keys 
than to hold a pen or pencil. The de- 
velopment of electric typewriters 
which require only the slightest pres- 
sure on the key has provided a means 
of expression to many spastics who 
can neither write with a pencil nor 
speak. And these machines are a tre- 


mendous help to those who can write 


only slowly, poorly, or laboriously by 


hand.” 


Interest is always an important 
factor in learning a skill. Most pupils 
like to typewrite. In the classroom, 
mistakes are noted but not empha 
sized. I use music in the classroom 


The 


rhythm needs to be slow enough so 


typewriting rhythm records. 
that the child is not under the strain 
of “keeping up” to the time. He ts en- 
couraged to make his own rhythm 
pattern but the music seems to re 
lieve his tension and rigidity. 

I collect 
handicapped persons at work 


pictures of successful 
at the 
typewriter. One picture shows a lady 
without hands typing with her toes 
and the caption is: “Showing What 
Will Power Can Do!” These pictures 
are posted on a bulletin board and 
discussed with the children. 
The youngsters that come to our 
-wo schools for crippled children are 
really privileged children and I con- 
sider it a privilege to teach them. 


1 Born That Way, Earl R, Carlson, M.D., The 
John Day Company, New York, 1941. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC FOR BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 135) 


c. A pupil who has been absent for a day 
or two soon realizes that he is expected to 
pick up and carry on certain work in an 
office when he returns to the job—the work 
is usually waiting for him to complete along 
with the usual daily requirements. 

d. Individual differences in preparation 
of daily work are taken care of. Pupils 
who need the extra practice can prepare 
all the work assigned, but pupils who do 
not feel the need of such practice can ad- 
just the number of problems to be worked 
to their individual needs. 

7. Since pupils are graded on 
achievement, not on degrees or meth- 
that 


daily work (homework) should not 


od of attaining achievement, 


be evaluated. However, it should be 


frequently collected for several 
reasons: 

a. To show the teacher that the pupil is 
or is not doing a reasonable amount of 
work (to avoid possible parental onslaught 
if pupil’s unsatisfactory grade is due to 
failure to do learning exercises). 

b. To record “rights” and “wrongs” for 
purposes of planning individual help. 

c. To compare with test results to de- 
termine, if possible, causes of errors, or 
remedial steps to be taken. 

d. To discourage copying since the in- 
centive for doing the daily work is on learn- 
ing, not evaluation. 

e. To motivate the pupil to do work daily 


to grasp the fundamentals in order to pre- 
pare for quizzes and tests on which he 1s 
evaluated. 

f. To lay a foundation for the same prac- 
tice of evaluation in bookkeeping 

Conclusion 

If the course objective of business 
arithmetic is to prepare pupils for 
bookkeeping, closer relationship 
must be established between the two 
This 


strengthened by the use of bookkeep- 


courses. relationship can be 
ing materials in the business arith- 
metic classes. Such use, however, 
should not include the theory of debits 
and credits of bookkeeping, but only 
the application of the computational 
skill to the skill of bookkeeping. 

But skill in computation must be 
combined with improved reading hab- 
its, improved time-and-motion habits, 
and a better attitude towards work 
itself if the pupil is to have a firm 
foundation on which to build the skill 
and the understanding of bookkeeping 
in the least possible time with the 
least possible effort to both the teach- 
er and the pupil. 


HEN Japecs Co. a San 

Francisco firm, had tied 1,000 
fishing flies they suddenly discovered 
there was no market for the product: 
“Too much competition from estab- 
lished firms and too many fishermen 
making their own flies!” ; 

With a mountain of waste produc- 
tion in front of them, the firm’s board 
of directors didn’t look for heads to 
chop off. They tried to come up with 
some method of saving their flounder- 
ing business. Then, the president re- 
membered his vacation to Mexico the 
year before—neckties, he'd seen 
neckties with various sports motifs 
woven in them—why not use the 
flies ? 

From New Mexico Indians the 
company ordered hand-woven neck- 
ties at 85 cents a piece ; they mounted 
flies on the solid-colored cravats and 
sold them to sportsmen. They rescued 
their business, sold over a thousand 
ties in seven months and then went 
out of business issuing a ten percent 
dividend to their stockholders! 


James F. Langton 
Junior Achievement Incorporated 


New York, N. Y. 


“Junior Achievement is an 
exciting project that has 
gained the enthusiastic sup- 
port of business, civic, labor, 
and education leaders.” 


Achievers in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania deposit 


corporate funds in the Junior Peoples First Bank, 
a Pittsburgh Junior Achievement company 


junior 


achievement 


No, they weren't skimming the 
cream off of a fly-by-night business 
(excusing the pun)—they were 
Junior Achievers ; teen-aged boys and 
girls who established their business 
with the help of senior industry to 
learn by doing how our economic 
system operates. They went through 
the life cycle operation of a miniature 
corporation, from founding to 
liquidation. 


What Is J A? 

Junior Achievement is a nation- 
wide, educational organization which 
offers young people of high school 
age the opportunity to gain valuable 
and practical pre-business experience 
by organizing and operating their 
own small-scale businesses with the 
guidance of volunteer advisers from 
business and industry. 

The Junior Achievement Company 
is the basic unit. With headquarters 
in a Junior Achievement business 
center (workshops maintained by the 
local Junior Achievement organiza- 
tion) the J. A. company meets one 
night a week for two hours a night. 
The boys and girls now in business 
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for themselves are its board of di- 
rectors, its labor force, its sales staff. 
Organized in October, when the 
youngsters elect a president and other 
officers, the young people decide on 
the product their company will make 
and sell, determine the amount of 
working capital their firm will need 
to begin production. They sell capi- 
tal stock (at 50 cents a share) to 
parents, friends, teachers and others. 
No one can own more than five shares 
and every member of the J. A. com- 
pany must own at least one. Average 
capitalization is about $100. 

When the company has raised its 
capital, a bank account is opened and 
raw materials are purchased. The 
company applies for its J. A. charter, 
pays rent (usually $3 a month), buys 
the small tools it needs. Shop ma- 
chinery is leased from the Junior 
Achievement organization by a de- 
posit of capital proportionate to the 
value of the machinery. 

‘The company makes its products 
and sells them on the competitive 
market. The young businessmen and 
women decide on the wages they will 
pay themselves, determine the amount 


4 


of commissions on sales. Complete 
books are kept. Average gross sales 
of a J. A. company are $300. 

In May, the companies deliberately 
go out of business. Inventory is sold, 
all debts paid. If the company has 
been profitable—and most of them 
are—the stockholders receive their in- 
vestment back along with a liquida- 
tion dividend. 

If a company has ended up in the 
red, its assets are pro-rated among 
stockholders as in any business that 
fails. Reports are made by all com- 
panies to their stockholders. 

Thus, by running a business of 
their own, on their own, the teen- 
age members of J. A. get personal ex- 
perience that stands them in good 
stead in later years. They test them- 
selves in real-life situations and put 
into practice the theory that they learn 
from textbooks. To many, their Jun- 
ior Achievement experience will help 
them assess their talents and inclina- 
tions in terms of future occupation. 
One Achiever may learn that, de- 
spite his previous fears to the con- 
trary, he really enjoys selling. An- 
other may find that he is most inter- 
ested in solving the problems that 
arise in producing an attractive mar- 
ketable product at a competitive price. 

Not the least valuable of their J. 
A. experiences are the intangibles: 
learning to work with others for a 
common goal ; learning how to follow 
orders ; learning how to exercise their 
leadership potential as they help make 
the decisions that have to be made if 
the company is to operate profitably. 

And, of course, they are getting a 
big head start on other youngsters be- 
cause they have had an opportunity to 
gain a broad viewpoint of the over-all 
relationships involved in successfully 
running a business. 


Adult Leadership 

Adult advisers and counseling com- 
panies play a major role in the suc- 
cess of the Junior Achievement pro- 
gram. Each J. A. company has three 
adult advisers who guide and coun- 
sel the young enterprises. A business 
adviser counsels the budding bus- 
iness leaders in the financial, record 
keeping, and management phases of 
the enterprise. A production adviser 
helps the youngsters plan and pro- 
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duce their product or service. And a 
sales adviser provides guidance in the 
field of sales planning and marketing. 

The advisers are most active when 
the young company is organizing it- 
self and taking the first plunge into 
the sea of business. By the end of 
five or six meetings, the advisers step 
into the background so that the young 
officers can run the company them- 
selves. The advisers are always there 
to provide guidance and advice but 
the company is run and administered 
by the achievers. 

The three advisers are employees 
of a counseling firm. There is no 
financial obligation to the youthful 
firm on the part of the counseling 
company although most do participate 
in the general support of Junior 
Achievement. Counseling firms in- 
clude some of the best known names 
in American business and industry 
and range in size from huge multi- 
plant corporations such as General 
Electric, Chrysler, U. S. Steel, Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Westinghouse 
on the one hand to smaller enterprises 
such as a local catering firm and a 
camera shop. Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, 
Chambers’ of Commerce, and other 
service organizations have also coun- 
seled J. A. companies. 

Problems, problems, 
these are the concern of every J. A. 
company. Because J. A. companies 
are regular businesses, they have to 
solve the type of problems that con- 
front adult enterprises and, in addi- 
tion, must often cope with the head- 
aches arising from the youth, inex- 
perience and/or exuberance of the 


problems, 


budding businessmen. 

One enthusiastic salesman talked 
his way in to see the president of a 
large metropolitan department store. 
He and his product—an asbestos pad 
for electric irons—so impressed the 
president that the latter called in the 
buyer of household appliances to hear 
the story. The result was an order— 
with a delivery date proviso—for 12 
gross. In his elation, the young sales- 
man had been thinking of 12 dozen. 
When he proudly flashed the order 
before the other members of the 
junior board of directors, one of them 
spotted the number of items promised. 
“Hey! We can’t produce 12 gross in 


six weeks!” Discussion followed and 
the company was about to cancel the 
order when an adviser pointed out 
that the company had a responsibility 
to its customers. Its salesman had ac- 
cepted the order. The company should 
make delivery as promised. And they 
did make delivery—even though it 
called for a lot of extra work evenings 
and Saturdays. Most important, they 
learned a valuable lesson in_ re- 
sponsibility. 

Some of the lessons learned from 
adversity do not have this happy 
ending. One company did not proper- 
ly survey its market, sunk all of its 
capital into special raw materials that 
could not be adapted for other use 
when the first product proved a flop. 
The company ended up the year deep 
in the red. Explaining to stockholders, 
the president reported: “We sure 
goofed. But we learned a lesson we'll 
never forget.” 

And sometimes youthful optimism 
achieves the impossible—like selling 
Christmas tree stands in January. 
One company, after doing very well 
with its metal Christmas tree stands 
through November December, 
by house-to-house selling, was plan- 
ning to switch to another product. But 
one achiever had an idea. “We can 
produce these stands’ efficiently and 
competitively. Let’s see whether we 


and 


can cash in on our skill.”” So he went 
to work and sold two large orders to 
department stores that kept the com- 
pany busy until it liquidated (as per 
schedule) in May. 


History 


The history of Junior Achievement 
begins in 1919 in Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts, when the late Horace A. 
Moses, then president of the Strath- 
more Paper Company, put into action 
his feeling that urban 
could profit from a “learn by doing” 
program like that of 4-H Clubs. With 
primary emphasis placed on develop- 
ing useful handicraft skills, the move- 
ment spread throughout New Eng- 
land. It was incorporated in 
Massachusetts in 1926. 

In 1929, the idea was introduced 
into New York City with a shift in 
emphasis to providing over-all busi- 
ness experience. In 1941, plans were 


youngsters 
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made for national expansion of Junior 
but were suspended 


When in 1945, 


was begun, 


Achievement 
during the war years. 
the expansion program 
there were J. A. programs in 12 lo- 
This fall there will be J. A. 
programs in 152 communities ranging 


calities. 


in size from big metropolitan centers 
like New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Detroit to small towns of a few 
thousand population. 

Achievement, Inc. the 
national body. Chartéred as a non- 
profit educational organization by the 
State of Massachusetts, it 
charters to various 
sible community leaders who operate 


Junior 


issues 
groups of respon- 
Areas”, which 
incorporated in the States in 
The size of 


“Junior Achievement 
are 
which they are located. 
the program varies with the size of 
the urban area and the extent of in- 
dustrial and business activity in the 
locality. 

Inez Ray Wells of Ohio State 
writing in Business Edu- 
about 


University, 
cation World, had this to say 
Junior “All teachers, 
and especially business teachers, who 
are interested in furthering an under- 
standing of economic principles and 


Achievement : 


of business organization and manage- 


ment, and who are interested in 
helping their pupils gain an informed 
outlook, in en- 
couraging student interest and parti- 
The 


who uses the 


can be of assistance 


wide-awake 
out-of-school 


cipation in J. A. 
teacher 
experiences of the students to fur- 
in-school education will 
Achievers in 


ther their 


welcome Junior any 
class. 

“Teachers can be of further serv- 
ice in J. A. by suggesting to business 
leaders in the community the estab- 
lishment of a branch where none ex- 
ists. (Information may be secured by 
writing Expansion Department, 
Junior Achievement, Inc., 345 Madi- 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.). 

“Junior Achievement is an exciting 
project that has gained the enthusi- 
astic support of business, civic, labor, 
and education leaders. It has been 
pointed out that the only opposition 
to J. A. from the Com- 
munist-front organizations—for Jun- 


spoiling their 


son 


has come 


ior Achievement is 


game.” 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given beiow. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter horizontally (the long way), space 
down 7 single spaces from the top, set side margins for a 92-space line and begin 
typing, line by line. Symbols: "5X" means strike ''X" five times; ''3sp"" means strike 
space bar three times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—80sp, 2X 

2—80sp, 2X 

3—3sp, 4X, 7sp, 6X, Isp, 1X, 9sp, 4X, 10sp, 4X, 7sp, 4X, 7sp, 3X, 3sp, 4X, 4sp, 1X, 3sp, 
4x 


4—2sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 9sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 1X, Ssp, 2X, 2sp, 
2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 6sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X 
5—2sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 11sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 
7sp, 3X, 3sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X 
6—2sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 14sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 9sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 
7sp, 3X, 3sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, Isp, 2X 
7—2sp, 2X, 11sp, 2X, 14sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 9sp, 2X, 9sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 
2sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X 
8—3sp, 2X, — 2X, 13sp, 1X, 3sp, 2X, 9sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, Z2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 
2sp, 2X, Msp, 2 
9—3sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 11sp, 1X, 3sp, 2X, 9sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 
Isp, 1X, 2sp, 2X, 9sp, 2X 
10—4sp, 2X, 9sp, 3X, 12sp, 1X, 3sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 
2sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X 
11—4sp, 2X, 9sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 11sp, 2X, Isp, 3X, 10sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 
2sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 10sp, 2X 
12—5sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 12sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 
2sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 11sp, 2X 
13—5sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 12sp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 
Isp, 2X, 11sp, 2X 
14—6sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 12sp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 11sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 
Isp, 2X, 12sp, 2X 
15—3sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 12sp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 
7sp, 2X, 3sp, 3X, 9sp, 2X, Isp, 2X 
16—2sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 8sp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 


2X, 7sp, 2X, 3sp, 3X, 8sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X 

17—2sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 6sp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 
2X, Isp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 
ésp, 2X, 2sp, 2X 

18—3sp, 4X, 7sp, 6X, Isp, 1X, 6sp, 3X, 3sp, 
4x 


Isp, 1X, 
7sp, 2X, 


4X, 7sp, 4X, 7sp, 4X, 7sp, 4X, 3sp, 3X, 8sp, 


19—Leave this line blank. 

20 —Leave this line blank. 

21—Leave this line blank. 

22—Isp, 4X, 5sp, 6X, 5sp, 6X, Isp, 1X, 3sp, 6X, Isp, 1X, 3sp, 8X, 4sp, 
3sp, 4X, 4sp, 4X, 6sp, 4X 

23—2X, 2sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 2K, 3sp, 
2sp, 2X, 3sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 2sp, 
4sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 2sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X 

24—2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 3sp, 
2sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 6sp, 3X, 3sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X 

25—2X, 4sp, 1X, 4sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 9sp, 2X, 8sp, 1X, 2sp, 2K, Zsp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 
ésp, 3X, 3sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 4sp, 1X, 3sp, 2X, Isp, 2X 

26—2X, 9sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 9sp, 2X, 11sp, POX. 8sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 2sp, 
2X, 4sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X 

27—2X, %sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, Msp, 2X, 11sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 2sp, 
2X, 4sp, 2X, Isp, 2X 

28—2X, 9sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 7sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 9sp, 2X, Ssp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 
Isp, 1X, 2sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 9sp, 2X 

29—2X, 9sp, 3X, Isp, 2X, 5sp, 3X, 8sp, 3X, 1Osp, 2X, Ssp, 2X, bsp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 


4sp, 3X, 


Isp, 2X, 
, Isp, 2X, 


2sp, 2X, 


4sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X 


30—2X, 9sp, 5X, 6sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 7sp, 2X, 
Isp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X 

31—2X, 9sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 7sp, 2X, Msp, 2X, 
2X, 4sp, 2X, 11sp, 2X 

32—2X, 9sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 7sp, 2X, Msp, 2X, 
4sp, 2X, 11sp, 2X 

33—2X, Isp, 4X, 4sp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 7sp, 2X, 
1X, Isp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, Isp, 4X, 7sp, 2X 

34—2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 6sp, 2X, 
4sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, Isp, 2X 

35—2X, 2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 
ésp, 2X, 3sp, 3X, 4sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 4sp, 

36—2X, 2sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 
2sp, 2X, 5sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 4sp, 
2X, Isp, 1X, 2sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 

37—Isp, 4X, 5sp, 4X, 2sp, 2X, 3sp, 8X, 3sp, 
3X, 4sp, 4X, 6sp, 4X 


The design constructed by following the 
issue of this magazine. 


Isp, 1X, 9sp, 2X, Ssp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 
llsp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, Isp, 
lIsp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 
9sp, 2X, 11sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 2sp, 
9sp, 2X, 11sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, bsp, 2X, 3sp, 3X, 
2sp, 2X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 7sp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 
2X, 2sp, 2X 

3sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 
1X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, Isp, 2X, 4sp, 


2sp, 2X 
6X, Isp, 1X, 5sp, 4X, 6sp, 4X, 4sp, 4X, 3sp, 


above directions will be shown in the next 
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Conducted by John N. Myer 
Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program 
The Management Institute 

Division of General Education and 


Extension Services, New York University 


BREAKING 


Dr. Benjamin F. Wright, president 
of Smith College, has recently been 
quoted in the press as having stated 
that “The protracted process of study, 
research and writing leading to the 
doctorate has been distinctly harmful 
to college teaching. The lengthening 
of the process has made the doctorate 
somewhat easier for those whom we 
may call capable ‘routineers.’ But it 
has discouraged a good many young 
people who would be much more 
stimulating teachers.” Dr. Wright is 
reported as suggesting that it would 
add to the value of the degree if the 
graduate spent three than 
twelve years in getting it. 


rather 


The Universities Alarmed 


It is not to be expected that the 
universities will accept Dr. Wright’s 
suggestion. In fact, it is rather to be 
expected that the trend toward in- 
creasing the requirements for the 
coveted degree will continue. 

The use, or rather misuse, of the 
doctor’s degree as a teacher’s union 
card has created such a large num- 
ber of candidates for the degree that 
the universities have become alarmed 
at the prospect of having their highest 
To those 
situation 


degree become too common. 
who have been close to the 
it is only too obvious that 
of impediments to obtaining the de- 
gree within a reasonable time have 
been deliberately devised by those in 


all sorts 


charge of the doctoral programs in 
order to discourage candidates. There 
are the long waits to perform the 
various hurdles such as language ex- 
aminations, and the various oral and 
written tests. Then there are the in- 
terminable delays in getting a dis- 
sertation topic approved, the outline 
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THROUGH 


of the dissertation approved, and 
finally the dissertation accepted. 

In spite of these demoralizing ex- 
periences, the annual crop of doctors, 
many of the long 
drawn-out process of obtaining the 


whom have in 


degree so injured themselves mentally 
and physically as to be unfit to teach, 


has grown to astonishing proportions. 


But this relatively large number of 
Ph.D’s can provide only a small frac- 
tion of the college teachers that we 
are told will be needed during the 


coming years. 


Signs of a Break 

There are in many quarters signs 
of a break in the solid requirement of 
the colleges of a doctor’s degree, 
evidenced by the statements of em- 
inent educators such as Dr. Wright. 
A gentle hint of the cracking up of 
the Ph.D. requirement is found in 
a report on the impending teacher 
shortage just issued by the American 
Council on Education in which it is 
stated that “teachers with the M.A. 
degree will have to be accepted in 
many posts in place of teachers with 
the Ph.D. degree.” 


After the Ph.D. What? 

If the now general requirement of 
a doctor’s degree for college teachers 
is to be abandoned, what require- 
ment shall take its place? It is im- 
possible to give a simple answer to 
this question that would apply in all 
fields of education. The suggestion 
of a master’s degree found in the 
quotation above is hardly acceptable. 
Particularly in business education, 
the work for the master’s degree is 
usually largely a rehash of the un- 


dergraduate work. This is not to be 
taken as a criticism since the subjects 
there treated have not yet reached a 
high degree of academic maturity and 
there are very few available who can 
teach them on a truly graduate level. 

The teacher 


should be exposed to a regimen be- 


prospective college 
yond the master’s degree that will 
prepare him for his work. For the 
teacher of accounting, practical ex- 
perience is essential; and this should 
be given weight in making an ap- 
pointment to the staff. The suggestion 
of a new kind of degree for college 
teachers has been made but has to 
date failed to arouse enthusiasm. 


Learning to Teach 

The criticism is often made that 
there exists no course of study to 
prepare the prospective college teacher 
to teach. John S. Diekhoff in his 
recently published book The Domain 
of the Faculty in Our Expanding 
Colleges has come up with an in- 
teresting answer to this criticism by 
suggesting that the graduate school 
cannot be expected to give such train- 
ing and that it should be given to 
the novice by the employing institu- 
tion. Diekhoff points out that it is 
the policy of industry to give on-the- 
job training and that it should be 
the 
much to be said in favor of this idea 
but it is doubtful whether the older 
faculty members of any college would 


same in the college. There is 


be able and willing to devote any time 
to such a plan unless allowance were 
made for it in their programs. This 
is hardly to be expected under usual 


circumstances. 


There seems to me to be only 
one satisfactory method of selecting 
teachers and that is on the basis of 
ability to do the work they are to 
be hired to do. This is the logical 
basis for making appointments in 
other areas of human activity; why 
not in education? If the fallacy of 
using degrees as the sole criterion 
and ignoring the factor of ability to 
put over a course is abandoned, there 
will be little difficulty in obtaining 
an adequate supply of teachers, par- 
ticularly in accounting. 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 
OF COMMON OFFICE SERVICES... 
Ed. D. Thesis 

Indiana University 

by HAROLD ADRIAN COONRAD 
Oklahoma A & M College 

Stillwater 

The study was devoted to six common 
office’ services in 16 business firms: (1) 
stenographic and typewriting, (2) filing, 
(3) mechanical communications, (4) mail 
and messenger, (5) duplicating, and (6) 
office supplies. The following factors were 
considered: administration; procedures ; 
personnel selection, training, and utilization 
practices; equipment procurement and 
maintenance practices; and cost reduction 
and control practices. 

Information regarding the administra- 
tion and operation of the common office 
services was obtained from the companies 
through interviews with company person- 
nel and through a study of company 
publications. 

The centralized plan of organization was 
employed extensively. With few exceptions, 
the responsibility for the operation of cen- 
tralized office services was delegated to the 
office manager. The procedures for per- 
forming a particular office service were 
fairly uniform from firm to firm, although 
certain aspects of procedures were peculiar 
to specific office services or to a particular 
business firm. 

The personnel selection function, in gen- 
eral, was centralized; tests were used in 
the selection process. The most widely fol- 
lowed plan for the procurement of office 
equipment was to have the purchase ini- 
tiated by department heads and approved 
by a company-employed office methods 
analyst. Machines were repaired on a 
service-call basis, on a_ service-contract 
basis, or through a company-operated re- 
pair service. The most widely followed cost 
control practice was to charge the cost of 
operation of centralized office services to 
the departments served. 

Volume I of the thesis gives an across- 
the-board analysis of the data in the six- 
teen cases. Volume II provides illustrative 
materials for use in college classes in office 
management. 


A SURVEY OF BUSINESS-TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA ... 
Ed. D. Study 
The Pennsylvania State University 
by JOSEPH J. PALLONE 
Arnold High School 
Arnold, Pennsylvania 

The object of this study was to ascertain 
the similarities and differences among the 
business teacher education programs in the 
accredited colleges and universities of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The procedure involved an examination 
of extensive professional literature on busi- 
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ness education and a questionnaire, revised 
in accordance with the suggestions of 24 
national leaders, which was sent to the 
heads of the 28 accredited business teacher 
education institutions in Pennsylvania. 

Figures for the year ending June ,1955, 
showed that the total number of students 
majoring in business education was 1884, or 
2.9 percent of the total enrollment; that 
the total number of graduates prepared to 
teach business subjects was 307; and that 
only 223 of this number accepted teaching 
positions. 

Also included in the study were the busi- 
ness education facilities from the stand- 
point of the number of full-time and part- 
time instructors; the degrees each held; the 
amount of business and public school ex- 
perience each had had; the amount and 
types of equipment used in the various 
institutions; the curriculum, considered 
from the standpoint of subject combinations 
and work-experience programs; the stu- 
dent teaching requirements ; and the degrees 
available. 

The writer concludes that: (1) existing 
facilities should be expanded to meet the 
demand for business teachers, (2) more 
students should be guided into business 
teacher education, (3) office practice and 
typewriting rooms should be equipped with 
modern machines, (4) business teachers 
should be certified to teach several sub- 
jects, (5) supervised business experience 
should be a pre-requisite to teaching, (6) 
more than 30 semester hours should be re- 
quired to teach business subjects, (7) 
courses dealing with general business should 
be stressed, and (8) student teachers should 
carry an all-day teaching program and be 
given responsibility for classroom problems. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF CURRENT ISSUES 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF 
CALIFORNIA... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of California 
by RICHARD S. PERRY 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Two significant changes have affected the 
development of junior college business edu- 
cation in California. The first change is 
the tremendous increase in business subject 
enrollments; the second is the shift in 
emphasis from college preparatory to two- 
year terminal training. Many of the issues 
in junior college business education relate 

. directly to these changes. 

The issues considered in the study were 
isolated by means of an opinionnaire which 
was sent to junior college business educa- 
tors, state college business educators, junior 
college administrators, and business educa- 
tion specialists. These educators selected 
the issues which they considered important 


in junior college business education. Later 
they made recommendations for resolving 
37 key issues. A survey was also made to 
determine current practices relative to these 
37 issues. 

The conclusions and recommendations of 
the study were as follows: 

1. More attention should be given to the 
need for helping business students develop 
an understanding of economic and_ busi- 
ness life in the United States. 

2. Steps should be taken to obtain more 
cooperation from lay advisory groups when 
developing and revising business curricula. 

3. Work-experience education, particu- 
larly that which is supervised on the job, 
is desirable—but not necessarily essential— 
to an effective vocational business program. 

4. Both the high school and junior college 

should offer vocational business training. 
The junior college, however, should pro- 
vide training for jobs which require a 
higher level of skill. 
5. Junior colleges should provide more 
business courses which are fitted to the 
interests, abilities, and capacities of the 
“less able” business students. 

6. A thorough analysis should be made 
of the techniques used in counseling mar- 
ginal business students. 

7. Teachers should confine their graduate 
programs primarily to advanced study 
business education. 

8. Practical business experience should 
be a requisite for teaching in the junior 
college. 

9. Teaching loads should be determined 
on the basis of total hours of classroom 
instruction. This would provide teachers of 
so-called “laboratory” classes with more 
time for the improvement of instruction. 

10. The junior college business depart- 
ment should broaden the scope of jts follow- 
up activities so that the outcomes of the 
program could be more effectively evaluated. 


THE EXHIBIT 

AT CHICAGO 

N.B.T.A. CONVENTION 
The Palmer House 
December 27-29 


The educational exhibit of 
textbooks, modern office appli- 
ances, furniture and school sup- 
plies will be an important fea- 
ture of the convention. Here the 
business teacher can get first 
hand knowledge of modern in- 
structional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at 
one point. It is an educational 
service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. 
Convention for a thorough in- 
spection of the Exhibit. 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


SHORTHAND DICTATION RECORDS 


Though shorthand is not a subject that 
readily lends itself to the use of audio- 
visual aids like motion pictures or film- 
strips, commendable efforts have been made 
in the development of “audio-aids” for 
shorthand. There is a growing list of tape 
and disc recordings that offer dictation for 
shorthand practice in the classroom. 

Recently, Allied Publishers, Incorporated 
has made available a set of 9 dictation 
records that provide advances over any- 
thing that has previously been marketed. 
These records are unique in their field be- 
cause they were especially designed for 
homework practice, though of course they 
may be used in the classroom. 

The set consists of 9 Vinylite 45 RPM 
records that are highly durable, small, and 
easily portable. Dictation speeds vary from 
60 to 90 words a minute and the records 
review lessons 1 to 54 of the First Semes- 
ter Simplified Textbooks. The publishers 
point out that these are “America’s first 
records incorporating instruction as well 
as dictation.” As a consequence, these 


records are called “Correlated Dictation and 
Instruction Records.” 

Dr. Theo. Yerian, author and dictator of 
the Allied records, has cleverly utilized the 
record jackets to provide users with short- 
hand copy covering the contents of each 
record. The value and convenience of this 
arrangement, especially for the student who 
is attempting to develop accuracy and 
fluency at home, is obvious. 

The teacher who takes advantage of the 
features outlined above can provide stu- 
dents with specific homework practice at 
selected speeds. Flexibility is possible by 
assigning the reading or copying of the 
perfect shorthand notes from the record 
jackets (while listening to the dictation), 
or by assigning the records for use in 
straight dictation. 

If you are interested in one record of 
the set, they sell for 99 cents each, or $8.50 
for the complete set. To order records or 
receive further information, you may write 
to Allied Publishers, Incorporated, Central 
Building, Portland 5, Oregon. 


FILMS FOR BUSINESS CLASSES 


The Typewriter in Business, a motion 
picture showing the many important uses 
and adaptations of today’s versatile type- 
writer, has just been announced by Rem- 
ington Rand. 

The film demonstrates the purpose and 
use of important typewriter devices, at- 
tachments, keyboards and other variations, 
and shows how an office can run more 
efficiently with these modern typing de- 
velopments and with well-trained people to 
operate the modern typewriter. Every 
major use of electric, manual and noiseless 
typing is covered, from the simplest straight 
copy typing to the most complex automatic 
typing initiated by a giant electronic sys- 
tem like Univac. 

One of the main purposes of the film is 
to promote more efficient utilization of 
today’s versatile typewriter. Therefore, 
business and government organizations will 
want their management and typists to be- 
come better informed as to the exact kind 
of typewriter and device that will most 
efficiently do the work of each individual 
typing station. Schools, on the other hand, 
will want their business teachers and stu- 
dents to know these many uses of the type- 
writer in business. 


Schools and business firms may make 
arrangements, without charge, for viewing 
this 20-minute 16mm_ black and white 
sound motion picture simply by contacting 
the local Remington Rand sales office or 
writing Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York, and re- 
questing a copy of folder #R-8826. 

Helping the Taxpayer is a 15-minute 
film distributed free by Association Films 
Incorporated, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, 
New Jersey. This film was made with the 
cooperation of the American Institute of 
Accounts. It is designed to explain what 
happens when the government questions 
your tax return. It will inform viewers 
about the complex activities of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and will instill con- 
fidence through providing a better under- 
standing of the functioning of that agency. 

A Letter of Importance is available on 
free loan from the Investment Dealer’s 
Association of Canada, 170 Bay Street, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. The film is 16 
minutes in length and in black and white. 
It tells the story of a man who discovers 
that money can, through careful invest- 
ment, bring him and his family closer to 
the day of financial independence. 


NEW AUTOMATIC SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Audio-visual equipment manufacturers 
and producers of filmstrips have cooperated 
closely in developing their products. The 
results of such coordination is increasingly 
evident. The McGraw-Hill Text-Film De- 
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partment, for instance, has available a whole 
series of secretarial filmstrips accompanied 
by a narration on discs. When the narration 
is played on an automatic sound filmstrip 
projector, there is an inaudible trip-signal 


that automatically changes the projected 
frame to keep pace with the narration. This 
arrangement frees the teacher from oper- 
ating the projector, and does away with 
the annoying bell or “beep” that is neces- 
sary on non-automatic equipment. 

Some teachers were of the opinion that 
this sound filmstrip projection technique 
destroyed one of the advantages of using 
filmstrips; namely, the opportunity for the 
teacher to provide a narration especially 
suited to the needs of the level of the class. 
Teachers, therefore, began to use a tape 
recorder to provide their own accompanying 
narrations for filmstrips. This, in turn, re- 
quired that the teacher again assume the 
duty of operating the filmstrip projector 
and of providing the appropriate signal for 
changing on each frame. 

Now, a recent innovation that should 
meet the needs of even the most demanding 
educators has been announced by the La- 
Belle Sales Corporation of Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. This organization has manufac- 
tured a tape recorder on which a narration 
or commentary may be recorded and which 
provides a button that will make a silent 
trip-signal in the tape. In other words, it 
is now possible for any teacher to put on 
a home-made tape recording the same in- 
audible signal that just a year ago was 
found only on disc recordings prepared by 
electrical engineers in sound studios. 

\s a companion piece to its tape recorder, 
the La-Belle Sales Corporation, offers a 
35mm. automatic slide projector that will 
respond to the silent trip-signal on the tape. 
This slide projector has a 9-inch magazine 
with a 150-slide capacity. 

The “AVT” combination of tape recorder 
and slide projector is ideal if you are one 
of the many teachers who has found his 
35mm. camera a real asset in class work. 
You can do a high!y professional job of 
picturing on slides (a field trip, for in- 
stance), providing a tape-recorded narra- 
tion and using the results as a review in 
the class; as a report to the rest of the 
school in an assembly program; or for the 
benefit of classes in future years. 

Pictures of cooperative training students 
on their jobs, using their own voices on 
tape to describe their work, can be a fas- 
cinating and worthwhile experience for 
those youngsters looking forward to their 
first business positions. In general business, 
law, retailing, orientation and guidance 
activities, teacher-made narrated slide pres- 
entations can be highly effective. 

The flexibility of such a program should 
not be overlooked for, as individual slides 
are outdated, they may be removed and re- 
placed in contrast to filmstrips, and without 
additional expense a new tape recording 
may be prepared by re-recording right 
over the old narrative. 

Putting narrations on tape assures the 
teacher that each class will benefit from ex- 
actly the same viewing of a slide or film- 
strip presentation. Using a tape-recorded 
narration frees the teacher from the difficul- 
ties of reading a written script in a semi- 
darkened room or from attempting to 
memorize the essential parts of a narration. 

The tape recording which is, after all, a 
most inexpensive medium, allows the teacher 
to prepare a new narration for each class, 
while using the same set of slides. 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


For the first time in history, women 
owners of stock outnumber men by a ratio 
of 52 percent to 48 percent. 

The Post Office Department is full of 
“reds” and “bums” but they are not what 
you think they are, according to a glossary 
of postal terms. A “red” is a piece of reg- 
istered mail, and a “bum” is an empty 
mail sack or pouch. Also, a “nixie” is a 
letter that cannot be delivered because the 
address is incorrect, illegible or insuffi- 
cience; a “hypo” is a highway post office; 
“killer bars” are the lines within a post- 
marking stamp; “vice,” for “in place of”; 
and “X-man” is a clerk who examines a 
mail car to make sure no mail has been 
left behind. 


According to The Research Institute of 
America, business executives as a group 
are not sicker than other men of the same 
age; they just think they are. In a special 
report published by the institute for its 
30,000 member firms, a study of 3,700 an- 
nual examinations for these firms showed 
there were roughly twice as many com- 
plaints as there were ailments. 
n 1956, only 12 per cent of automobiles 
were less than one year old; 66 per cent 
were four years old or older. Two out of 
three of every three new cars are financed. 
Some 73 billion telephone calls were 
made in the U.S. in 1954, or about 500 
for every man, woman, and child. 
There have been significant changes in 
American eeting habits in the past fifty 
years. According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the consumption of fats 
and oils other than butter has doubled; 
the consumption of potatoes has been half. 
Changing consumer incomes, new forms 
of food processing, and technological 
changes in agricultural production and 
marketing are some of the factors con- 
tributing to these changes. However, there 
has been little change in the pounds of 
food consumed per person. 
Family income in the United States 
climbed $15 billion last year to $288 billion. 
Divided among 52 million families, average 
income was a record $5,520, according to 
the Department of Commerce. Also, there 
was a general upward movement of fami- 


lies in the income scale. 

A “happy worker” may not turn out as 
much work as one who complains a great 
deal, according to Dr. Robert M. Guion 
after a survey of 120 workers in Toledo, 
Ohio. Happiness, however, is not the same 
thing as high morale or job satisfaction. 
If a worker complains about management 
he may be one of the best producers, for 
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he is concerned about his company. Job 
satisfaction is entirely different—job status 
—how the worker and his community look 
upon work — pay, supervision, kinds of 
skill, and feelings of belonging to a con- 
genial group. 

One of the best ways to get along with 
others is to ask their advice. Wise em- 
ployers know that this way pays about 500 
in co-operation from their em- 


percent 
according to Albert Edward 


ployees, 
Wiggam. 
Fire prevention engineers with an in- 
surance company say smoke bugs are more 
dangerous than firebugs. Last year damage 
caused by careless smokers totaled about 
$65 million while incendiary, and suspicious 
fire caused damage of some $25 million. 
The Library of Congress now has a 
microfilm copy of all Sears-Roebuck cata- 
logs since 1888, a strip of film nearly a 
mile long, a highly important source of 
Americana. 
Each person in the U.S. paid an aver- 
age of $12.28 in postage in 1955 and re- 
ceived 324 pieces of mail, including 184 
first-class letters. 
The average life expectancy at birth is 
68 years, but if you live to that age, the 
chances are you will live 12 years longer. 
Americans do not read as much as Ca- 
nadians, Australians, or the English, ac- 
cording to the 1956 Yearbook of the 
American Peoples Encyclopedia. A_ poll 
taken in 1955 revealed that only 17 percent 
of the Americans answered “yes” when 
asked whether they were currently reading 
a book, In Canada, it was 31 percent; in 
Australia, 34; in Great Britain, 55. 
The largest item in maintenance expense 
in today’s commercial building is the clean- 
ing operation, which consumes 40 cents out 
of every maintenance dollar. 
In the past five years tax collections by 
the 48 states have increased by almost one- 
half, from $7.9 billion to $11.6. billion. 
Although every state participated in the 
increase, the individual gains ranged from 
a low of 6.6 per cent in South Dakota to 
89.0 percent in Georgia. Six taxes ac- 
counted for about three-fourths of all col- 
lections, according to the Tax Foundation 
report State Tax Rates and Collections, 
1950 and 1955. In order of importance 


these are the general sales and use tax, 
the motor fuel tax, the motor vehicle and 
operator’s license fees, the net income tax, 
the tax on sales of alcoholic beverages, 
and the tax on tobacco sales. 
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Road-building agencies of the Federal, 
state, and local governments will spend $8.2 
billion this year on streets and highways. 
It is $800 million more than was spent on 
similar jobs last year. 
Cities with a population of 100,000 or 
more have larger current expenditures per 
pupil in their public schools than cities of 
25,000 to 100,000. For the former, the 
average is $310 a year and $1.71 a day; 
for the latter, $262 and $1.47. So reports 
the Office of Education’s recently published 
Current Expenditures per Pupil in Public- 
School Systems: Large Cities, 1954-55 
(Circular No. 472), by Lester B. Herlihy, 
specialist in educational statistics. 
Americans will spend about 6 billion dol- 
lars for recreation in 1956. 
The average life of workbooks and tests 
is set at one year; of textbooks, at four to 
five years; of reference books, at five to 
seven years. 
More than 3,000,000 Americans live in 
trailers, or mobile homes, as they are gen- 
erally called by those who live in them. 
An associate professor of psychology at 
the University of California, Harrison 
Gough, has proposed that workers should 
be granted a “think time—as much time as 
is allocated for coffee breaks—so they can 
sit down and think out their problems with- 
out interruption.” Then, when the workers 
return to work, “their minds will be free 
and they'll know, what they’re doing.” 


Dr. Paul C. Glick, of the Census Bureau 
recently computed the lifetime earnings of 
Americans who had dropped out of school 
at various years, as follows: 


4th grade $72,000 
Sth grade $116,000 
12th grade $165,000 
Part college $190,000 
College graduate $268,000 


al 

The American Arbitration Association, 
is served by 13,000 respected Americans, 
unpaid, volunteer arbitrators, many of 
them distinguished businessmen, in 16,000 
U.S. communities. These offer quick, low- 
cost settlement of disputes of neighbors, 
husbands and wives, and other quarrels 
that can be avoided in nine cases out of 
ten by some cooling off and commonsense. 


Well over 40 out of every 100 high 
school graduates last June went on this 
September to some type of advanced 
education, including junior and com- 
munity colleges. This is the largest pro- 
portion in United States history, accord- 
ing to Raymond Walters. 


Private schools are doing well, which 
means, in turn, many more families are 
doing well economically. Some 95 per 
cent of private schools report an enroll- 
ment as large or larger than last year. 
The child attending school this year 
has 20 per cent fewer textbooks than the 
child of ten years ago, so claims the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 
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You may 


y get a 20-page History of the 
Typewriter, with pictures of typewriters 
from 1829 to the present, free by requesting 
it, from Business Education Division, 
Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Can Children Really Enjoy Arithmetic? 
is the title of a new brochure published by 
the Monroe Calculating Machine Company. 
The booklet is a summary of an experiment 
conducted at Memorial School, Cedar 
Grove, in 1955-1956, to determine the de- 
gree of improvement in computations and 
reasoning ability made by fifth-grade pupils 
using calculating machines in their study of 
arithmetic compared with a matched class 
studying in the traditional manner. Send to 
Educational Department, Monroe Calcula 
ting Machine Company, Orange, New 
Jersey, for your copy for the results. 

You... as a Secretary is an interesting 
and attractive booklet for use in 
where career discussion takes place. Copies 
are available for student use as well 
as for guidance workers and teachers. The 
duties of a secretary, job opportunities, 
secretarial preparation, business require- 
ments, skill development, and personality 
traits are all attractively presented. The 
booklet was prepared under the sponsorship 
of the Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
the honorary graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education. The same group sponsored 
the popular “You ... as a_ Business 
Teacher.” Write to the School Department, 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of 
Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, 
New York, for copies for your file and 
your class, 


classes 


A summary of the findings and_predic- 
tions based on a two-year study of clerical 
employment trends in the office has been 
published in booklet form by the National 
Office Management Association, 132 W. 
Chelton Avenue, Philadelphia 44. Priced 
at $1.00 per copy, the booklet covers general 
trends in office employment, effect of office 
machines in creating skilled worker short- 
ages, and trends in availability of stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, typists, | telephone 
operators, bookeepers, cashiers, office boys, 
messengers and temporary office help. 

Trends with regard to sex of office 
workers as well as age are covered. Trends 
in business education and what is necessary 
to correct some undesirable current trends 
are also covered. 

The study was conducted for NOMA 
by a team of faculty members of Drexel 
Institute 

How industry and business can decrease 

operating costs and achieve greater profits 
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lustrated booklet 
Remington Rand. Entitled 


Elephants are Made of 


is told in an eight-pa 
published by 
These White 


Paper, the publication outlines various 
methods of improving management and 
records control. 

The efficient records-producing equip 
ment of modern business—electric type 


writers making up to 15 copies, duplicating 
equipment capable of producing 150 copies 
per minute, and tabulators that print up to 
100 lines per minute 
a white elephant whose very enormity can 
This 


Increasing per 


actually is creating 
weight down an entire organization 
indicated by 
sonnel and space costs, lost 
and unnecessary equipment expenditures 


condition is 
executive tin e, 


The first step in establishing records con 
trol and cutting down the of this 
white elephant is an inventory and appraisal 
of all existing records, and the setting up 
of a Retention Schedule. This is follow 
by a detailed analysis and reorganization 


size 


of filing systems and procedures and the 
selection of proper equipment for both ad 
ministrative and operating personnel 
Copies of this booklet, BSD $5, are avail 
able from Remington Rand sales offices in 


all principal cities or by writing to Rem 
ington Rand Division, Sperry Rand Corp., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

The requirements for private or man- 
agerial accounting, together with the varied 
possibilities for advancement, are described 
ina illustrated brochure now being 
distributed by the Controllers Institute of 
America. It is entitled Moving up in Busi- 
ness—a Look at Managerial Accounting 
The booklet points out that accounting pro- 
vides an excellent means of advancing to 
important administrative positions—such as 
controller, treasurer and other officers 

Automation and the growth of machine 
accounting are creating bigger 
they call for higher calibre people, the 
booklet declares. “Automation means fewer 
tedious, repetitive jobs and more analytical 
and staff positions—more opportunity.” 

Most college-trained accountants receive 
salaries that compare favorably with sal 
aries of graduates in other fields. There are 
many opportunities for travel, and the field 
is open to women as well as men. In the 
ten years from 1940 to 1950, the number 
of women accountants and auditors trebled. 

The controller's work responsibili- 
ties are described in the booklet, which 
tells how young accountants normally be- 
gin their work in such activities as finan- 
cial accounting, internal auditing, cost ac 
counting, budgeting, plant accounting and 
taxes. 

Copies are being sent without cost to all 
major schools and colleges offering busi- 


new 


jobs, as 


(Continued on next page) 


Don't let this happen 
in your classes! 


USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model JE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern ‘audio-visual’ type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave.. S.'W 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


new materials Hey te: her iit 
G we cant see!" 
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D ets 


without a 
trace | 


No mistake about 1t! 
No eraser in the past 
fifty years has 
such an impression as | 
AW Faser’s pencil- | 
shaped, white-polished | 


ERASERSTIK i 


v.8.A.7099 


It is an important | 
tool for every girl | 
who is ambitious to get 
promotions and pay 
increases—because it 
helps her turn out 
beautiful letters 
ERASERSTIK erases 
without a trace, leaves 
no frizzles, no ghosts. 
Takes out a single 
letter without blurring 
the word 


No mistake about 1t, 
ERASERSTIKS are office 
pets—and so are the 
girls who use them. 


7099 without brush 10¢ 
70998 with brush 20¢ 


TEACHERS FREE sample | 


ALL 


GRASERSTIK © 


SERVICE) v.s.a.7099 BN 


available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


A.W.FABER 


ALL 


AW.FABER ERASERS TIK 


CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J. 


ness subjects and will be furnished free 
upon request to secondary schools, high 
school counselors, and students. Bulk 
quantities for distribution by schools or 
business organizations may be purchased 
from the Institute at 25 cents per copy. 
Headquarters of the organization are at 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Partial abstracts have been made of three 
doctoral studies and have been combined 
into Number Six of the Thesis Abstracts, 
Second Series, of Alpha Chapter, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, New York University. The studies 
are: Bookkeeping Activities of Non-Book- 
keepers by Earl Nicks; A Study of Book- 
keeping Employment to Improve Bookkeep- 
ing Instructional Materials and Equipment 
by Sister M. Agnes Moran, and Essential 
Accounting for Laymen by Alvin C. 
Beckett. 

As is stated in the introduction “The 
results presented here should be of consid- 
erable use in course-of-study making in 
bookkeeping and accounting. The need tor 
the elimination or at least reduction in em- 
phasis of some topics, now given great 
emphasis in the classroom, is obvious. On 
the other hand, some topics appear to de- 
serve far greater emphasis.” 

Copies may be secured from Alpha Chap- 
ter, Delta Pi Epsilon, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. Y. The price is 25 cents. 

D. Loren Carmichael won the 1954 Delta 
Pi Epsilon Research Award with this dis- 
sertation, Teacher-Pupil Planning in Busi- 
ness Education, which has been abstracted 
and published. The abstract summarizes 
and presents conclusions concerning the 
philosophy of teacher-pupil planning; the 
attention given in the literature of business 
education to the philosophy of teacher- 
pupil planning; and the implementation of 
the philosophy of teacher-pupil planning 
for business education. Recommendations 
for further research are also given. 

Additional copies of this abstract may be 
obtained for fifty cents each from the na- 
tional executive secretary of Delta Pi -Ep- 
silon, Charles B. Hicks, College of Com- 
merce, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


The United States Department of Labor 
introduced a new source of data, the 
Monthly Report on the Characteristics of 
the Insured Unemployed, in May. The 
information is based on a 1-percent sample 
of all persons applying for unemployment 
benefits through the state unemployment 
security agencies, including persons under 
the state programs, the program for Fed- 
eral civilian workers, and veterans of the 
Korean war. Data are provided on un- 
employment by industry, occupation, age, 
sex, and marital status, as well as by length 
of unemployment. 


In addition to the financial and advisory 
help given businessmen through the na- 
tion, the Small Business Administration 
offers publications on a wide variety of 


topics, including 72 management aids, 41 


technical aids, and 6 retailing aids, tree on 
request from a branch office or the Cen- 
tral Administration Office, Washington, 
D. C. Available at small charge from the 
Department of Commerce field offices or 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
is the Small Business Management Series 
—booklets on employment, materials, ac- 
counting, organization, sales, and other 
business topics. 
a 
College Courses in Railroad Subjects 
(32 pages), a list of colleges and universi- 
ties offering courses in engineering, trans- 
portation, and traffic management with spe- 
cial reference to the railroad industry, can 
be secured from Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., free. 


You can get Better Bank Letters, a 16- 
page booklet on bank correspondence free, 
from The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


A new and valuable textbook-workbook 
in research procedures is now available. Re- 
search is a subject which requires prac- 
tical library assignments to strengthen the 
classroom teaching; it is these assignments 
which the busy teacher finds difficult to 
prepare. 

At each step of the procedure of pre- 
paring a research paper, the //arbrace 
Guide to the Library and the Research Pa- 
per, supplies supplementary exercises 
which require actual work in the library. 
Theses exercises have been kept useful to 
the student; most of them are of cumula- 
tive and continued use to the student as 
he progresses with his project. 

The text of the manual is interestingly 
written in a style which makes it conven- 
ient for the student to recall the impor- 
tant techniques quickly. The assignment 
length appears to be ideal. This manual 
is published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York; price $1.00. 

Consumers Look at Buntal Practices is 
the title of the latest in a series of book- 
lets for the consumer published by the 
Council on Consumer Information. 
though the topic is presently rather un- 
usual for classroom consideration, should 
it be? It is a topic with which everyone 
will have or has had some experience. “Ex- 
cept for the purchase of a home”, says the 
booklet, “or, in some cases an automobile, 
the burial of a deceased relative 1s prob- 
ably the costliest single transaction in 
which the average family will ever en- 
gage.” 

Most of the problems connected with the 
various decisions that must be made for 
a burial are presented and discussed ; warn- 
ing of the pressures to buy are given. No 
answers to these problems are stated out- 
right, but the prospective customer is pro- 
vided with facts that should make it easier 
for him to make it possible to decile what 
he wishes to do. 

Send to the Council on Consumer In- 
formation, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota for further information 
about quantity rates and other booklets in 
the series. 
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have you 


heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


... Kenneth J. Hansen, chairman of the 
Business Education Department of Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, 
who has been elected president of the 
Tri-City chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. This chapter 
includes the cities of Greeley, Fort 
Collins and Loveland. 


Catholic Typing Tests 


“The Lay Apostolate” is the theme of 
the Catholic typing tests, sponsored by 
the Mid-West Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association. The 
cost of the typing tests for the school 
year is as follows: 1 to 10 copies, $2.00; 
11 to 20 copies, $3.00; 21 to 30 copies, 
$4.00; 31 to 40 copies, $5.00; 41 to 50 
copies, $6.00; over 50 copies, price on 
application. Orders should be sent to 
Sister Joseph Marie, C. S. J., Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas. Certificates and 
pins may be ordered from Sister Helen 
Marie, P. B. V. M., St Patrick’s School. 
Waukon, Iowa. 


Essay Contest 


Any full-time student, not over 18 
years of age, of a regularly recognized 
and accredited high school in the Conti- 
nental United States, the Canal Zone, 
or the territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands is 
eligible to participate in the high school 
essay contest recently announced by the 
Alpha Kappa Psi Foundation, established 
by Alpha Kappa Psi, national profes- 
sional fraternity in commerce and _ busi- 
ness administration 

The essay subject is “The Basic 
Elements of the Free Private Enter- 
prise System and How the System Has 
Promoted Economic Development.” The 
essay must be an original composition, 
not exceeding 1,000 words in length and 
must be submitted on or before April 
30, 1957. 

Complete information about the con- 
test may be obtained by writing to Alpha 
Kappa Psi Foundation, 111 E. 38th 
Street, Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 


Shorthand Contest 

The Esterbrook Pen Company, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, is sponsoring for the 
twentieth consecutive year the National 
Gregg Shorthand Contest. It is open to 
secondary-school and college students 
throughout the nation. The contest, 
which opened October 1, will 
March 1, 1957. 

The eight top-ranking 
earn trophies for their schools, and 
members of winning will each 
receive an Esterbrook fountain pen. Last 
year over 57,000 students representing 


close 
classes 


will 


classes 
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1,917 classes entered the competition. 
In judging entries, greatest 
placed on the excellence of shorthand 
penmanship, without regard to speed. 


weight is 


IBM Establishes Engineering Laboratory 

An engineering laboratory devoted ex- 
clusively to the development of electric 
typewriters and related electronic office 
equipment of advanced design will be 
established in Lexington, Kentucky, by 
the Electric Typewriter Division of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Thomas J. Watson, Jr., IBM 
president. The new laboratory will be a 
modern two-story structure with 40,000 
square feet of floor space. It will con- 
tain the most advanced laboratory equip- 
ment available to industry. 


Singer-Sanborn Merger 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc., of 
Syracuse, New York has recently an- 
nounced the acquisition of Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., a leading publisher in 
the field of high mathematics 
Sanborn has long been known for the 
popular Mallory Mathematics Series, 
developed by Doctor Virgil S. Mallory 
of State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey. More than two million 
copies of these textbooks are now in use. 
Two Sanborn texts of special interest 


to business teachers have just come off 
the press— Commercial Arithmetic and 
Vathematics for Everyday Affairs 


1957 American Business Education 
Yearbook 

curriculum problems 
beyond high 
forthcoming 
Education 
will be the 
to this 


Objectives and 
for business education 
school will highlight the 
1957 American Business 
Yearbook. This publication 
first of its kind devoted entirely 


important and growing area of 
education 

The Yearbook will contain t 
sections. Part I 
picture showing the communit 
terest for higher education for | 
The business and general educat! 


presents an 


Isiness. 
back- 
ground in post-secondary programs for 
business is presented in Part II. Part 
III is concerned with the objectives and 
curriculum implementation — in 
education and business. The adn 
tion and effective implementation 
secondary business programs is p! 
in Part IV. 

John L. Rowe, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, is editor the 
Yearbook; and Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia, 
Year- 


Ibiica- 


nted 


is serving as associate editor. The 
the Joint 
National 
1 the 
ation. 


book Is sponsored by 
Commission of the 
\ssociation an 


Asso 


tions bus- 


iness ‘Teachers 


Eastern Business Teachers 


Schoolroom Calculators Discussed on TV 


Susiness office calculators as an aid 
to arithmetic teaching were discussed by 
Quentin Reynolds, noted aut! 
respondent, and commentator, 
filmed television program “Oy 
Success,” on Sunday, December 2 
Station WPIX in New York. 
Reynolds’ guests were Dr. Howard F. 
part- 
lumbia 


mathematics 
ment of College, C 
University, and Fred R. Sullivan, 
dent of the Monroe Calculating Ma 
Company, who described how edu 


Fehr, head of the 
‘I achers 
presi- 
hine 
ition 
and industry joined forces to develop the 
“Educator,” 
designed for 


a miniature-size calculator 
schoolroom use. 1] film 
controlle evroup 
experiment with the “Educator con- 
ducted by Dr. Fehr at the I 
N. J. Memorial School. (See art 
page 119 of this issue) 
In addition to its New 


also shows a recent 


Cedar 


York sl 


seen over m 
stato 


wing, 
the film will also be than 
50 different television 
coast to Dates, 
nels will be released periodical] 
outlets 


coast times, at 
covered by these 
announced by Allan J 
director of the Monroe Compar 


areas 
Ross, edu 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Frank Devlin, John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
Assistant Dean of the School of Bus- 
iness Economics and Government. F. W. 
Graff has retired as Dean of the School 
of Business at John Carroll University. 


S. J. Drake has been made president 
of Broward Business College, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. He succeeds Mrs. 
Leona C. Whelan, former president and 
partner, who sold her interest to Mr. 
Drake and is no longer associated with 
the school. Before going to Broward 
Business College eight ago, Mr. 
Drake was the director of the Mount 
Vernon Business College, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 


years 


Henry F. Howe has been named super- 
visor of distributive and business cduca- 
state of Minnesota. | nine 


South 


tion for the 
vears he served as coordinator 
St. Paul 

Allie Dale Lambert, a business *cacher 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma, since 1942, is been 
made business ¢ ation 
and the 
school-employer relations depart: 
the Tulsa Public Schools 


supervisor ot 


supervisor of newl\ eated 


nt of 


has retired 


Karl G. Merrill 
president of Ferris Institute, Big 
Michigan, after serving that s 


(Continued on next page 
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various capacities since 1920. At the 
time of his retirement he had completed 


fifty-two vears of teaching. 


Johannes Paat, head supervisor of bus- 
iness education in Djakarta, Indonesia, 
is studving teacher-training techniques at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, in 
which school he has been assigned for 
six months by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, under 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Office of Education program. 
He studying subjects, 
methods and techniques of business sub- 
jects, and techniques of supervision. He 
expects to apply the philosophy and 
techniques of supervision he has studied 
in this country to curriculum reconstruc- 


business 


tion in Indonesia. 


Donald Tate, former chairman of the 
Business Department, Texas Technolog- 
ical College, Lubbock, has joined the 
New York University Ankara Turkey 
project. He has been assigned to the 
Commercial Teacher-Training School 
and will be the third member of the 
staff, which presently consists of An- 
thony R. Lanza and Lester Brookner of 


Valley Stream, New York 


Elizabeth Taylor is the new head of 
the instruction department at La Salle 
Extension University, Chicago, Illinois, 
where she is supervising a new course 
in stenographic-secretarial training that 
has been introduced by the correspon- 
dence institution. She has resigned her 
position as assistant examiner and _ re- 
corder at the Chicago Under-graduate 
Division of the University of Illinois, 
to accept her present assignment. 


John L. Rowe, chairman of the Bus- 
iness Education Department at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
has announced the addition of John C. 
Garry, Donald Aase, Marvin Devig, and 
Oscar Bergos* to his staff. Mr. Garry is 
from Western Montana College of Edu- 
cation and is working toward his 
Doctor's Degree. Mr. Aase formerly 
taught at the Colton Public Schools, 
Colton, Oregon and is working toward 
his Doctor’s Degree. Mr. Devig, formerly 
of the Grafton Public Schools, Grafton, 
North Dakota, is working for an ad- 
vanced degree. Mr. Bergos is a gradu- 
ate assistant in research in the field of 


business education. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Iota was named the official 
sorority and Phi Theta Pi, the official 
fraternity of the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools at the 
NACBS Convention: held in November 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel in San 
Francisc: 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton of Des Moines, 
Grand President of Alpha Iota, and 
Raymond P. Barnes of Denver, Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer of Phi Theta Pi, 
represented their respective organiza- 
tions at the convention. Mrs. Helene 
Harder of Stockton, California, Regional 
Councilor for Pacific Western Associa- 
tion ot Alpha Tota, joined Mrs. Fenton 
with other members of the sorority as 
hostesses for the coffee break at the 


Friday morning session 


Alpha Iota and Phi Theta Pi will 
continue their current policies and 
methods of operation. Headquarters of 
Alpha lota will be maintained in Des 
Moines and of Phi Theta Pi in Denver, 
Colorado. There will be no change in 
officers or administration. The present 
chapter roll will continue but, hereafter, 
charters will be granted only to schools 
holding NACBS affiliation. 

Alpha Iota Executive Headquarters 
has announced the following new chap- 
ters: Theta Psi, Clevenger College for 
Secretaries, Lenoir, North Carolina; 
Theta Omega, Palmer College, Colum- 
bia Division, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Kappa Alpha, Palmer College, Rice 
Business College Division, Charleston, 
South Carolina; Denver Alumnae, 
Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, 
Colorado; Ravenna Alumnae, Bohecker’s 
Business College, Ravenna, Ohio; 
Springfield Alumnae, Brantley-Draughon 
College, Springfield, Missouri; and Des 
Moines Mu Gamma, American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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President Horning of the American 
Business Writing Association has an- 
nounced that the annual convention of 
this group, to be held at the Hotel 
Skirvin, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
December 28 and 29, will be divided into 
four half-day sessions. A session will be 
devoted to each of the following topics: 
College Training in Business Writing, 
Trends in Business Writing, Trends in 
Report Writing, and Service to the 
Association. 


The twelfth annual National Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Business Education 
Association is scheduled for Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, April 22, 23, and 24, 1957. 
“The Impact of Modern Trends in 
Business Education” is the convention 
theme. 

The host unit for the convention will 
be the Midwest Unit under the chair- 
manship of Sister M. Therese, O. S. F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois. 
The convention chairman is Brother 
James Luke, F. S. C., De La Salle High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Midwest Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association met in 
Chicago on November 24 and_ the 
Central Unit of the CBEA met in 
Pittsburgh on November 23. The Most 
Reverend Loras T. Lane, J. C. D., 
sishop-elect of Rockford, Illinois and 
President of Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa delivered the keynote address at 
the Chicago meeting. Frank P. Donnelly, 
of the Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill 
300k Company, was the speaker at the 
Pittsburgh meeting. 


Murry Weinman of Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York, will 
be general chairman of local committees 
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tor the 6Uth annual convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
it has been announced by William 
Polishook, E. B. T. A. president. The 
convention will be held April 18-20, 1957, 
at the Hotel Statler, New York City, on 
the theme “Business Education as Vo- 
cational and General Education.” 

Working with Mr. Weinman will be 
the following local committee chairmen 
from the New York area: Administration, 
Robert Meyer, William Cullen Bryant 
High School, Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Banquet, Morris Miller, Martin Van Buren 
High School, Queens Village, N. Y.; 
Church, Clare M. Betz, Board of Examin- 
ers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hespitality, Adrian 
Frosch, Girls High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Publicity, Esther Sandry, Central 
Commercial High School, New York, 
N. Y.: Prizes, Mrs. Rebe Sanit, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York, N. Y.; 
Registration, Mrs. May W. Collins, Ja- 
maica Vocational High School, Queens, 
N. Y.:; and Social, Mrs. Ruth Carney, 
Board of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John T. Vetter, Draughon School of 
Business, Little Rock, Arkansas, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools 
at the annual convention held at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, November 
7-10. Other officers are: Walter Kamprath, 
Minnesota School of Business, Minneapo- 
lis, vice president; David V. Edmondson, 
Edmondson School of Business, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, secretary; and Hugh T. 
Barnes, Barnes School of Commerce, Den- 
ver, Colorado, treasurer. Newly elected 
directors of the Association include: C. 
Fred Burdett, Burdett College, Boston; 
Murray K. Coulter, National Business Col- 
lege, Roanoke, Virginia; George R. 
Fletcher, Carroll Lynn School of Business 
Administration, Rome, Georgia; B. W. 
Dasch, Lockyear’s Business College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Jens Fossum, Interstate 
Business College, Fargo, North Dakota; 
John T. Vetter; and Claude E. Yates, 
Zweegman School for Medical Secretaries, 
San Francisco. 

NACBS also chooses Commissioners for 
the Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools, which it sponsors. Commissioners 
reelected by the membership are: Jay W. 
Miller, Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware; James Kk. Kincaid, 
Miller-Draughon College, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
and C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood College, 
Oklahoma City. The Board of Directors 
of NACBS reappointed for additional two- 
year terms the following Commissioners: 
J. William Harrison, Jr., Personnel Divi- 
sion, Employee Relations Department, FE. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; R. D. Matthews, Pro- 
fessor of Education, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
and Dwayne Orton, Editor, Think, and 
Educational Consultant, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, New York. 

The Commission, meeting in conjunction 
with the NACBS convention, appointed 
Warren Bruner, former management engi- 
neer, as executive secretary of the Accred- 
iting Commission for Business Schools. 
Mr. Bruner succeeds H. D. Hopkins, 
executive secretary of the NACBS, who 
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has been devoting part of his time to set- 
ting up the Accrediting Commission while 
looking for a full-time incumbent of its 
executive secretaryship. Dr. Hopkins is 
retained as a consultant for A. C. B. S. 
Mr. Bruner has been helping Dr. Hopkins 
in setting up the Commission since last 
winter. 

Actions taken by the convention included : 
Establishment of a public relations pro- 
gram and appointment of S. M. Vinocour, 
Washington, D. C., as Public Relations 
Counsel; revision of the regulations con- 
cerning scholarships to permit issuance of 
a certain number of NACBS scholarships 
under definite controls; authorization of 
the publication of research studies in the 
field of business education for NACBS 
members. 

The Distinguished Service Award was 
posthumously awarded to Crawford A. 
Treat, late manager of the private schools 
department, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. It was ac- 
cepted by Robert Slaughter, vice president 
of McGraw-Hill, who read a letter of ap- 
preciation from Mrs. Treat. 


Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State Univers- 
ity, has accepted the appointment of 
secretary of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
to complete Donald Tate’s term of of- 
fice. As reported in another item in this 
issue, Dr. Tate is in Ankara, Turkey for 
this college year. 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the convention of 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Palmer House, in 
Chicago, December 27-29. Some of the 
highlights of the interesting program for 
this annual meeting were reported in the 
November number of this magazine. 

At the time of the convention, meet- 
ings have been arranged by various 
groups, as usual. On Friday, December 
28, breakfasts have been planned by Jn- 
diana University at the Palmer House, 
Colorado State College at Stouffer’s 
Restaurant, and by Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Harding’s Restaurant. The 
Delta Pi Epsilon banquet is scheduled 
for 6:30 p.m. at the Hamilton Hotel. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
has planned a Midnight supper at 
Landers Restaurant. New York Univers- 
ity breakfast is scheduled for Saturday 
morning, December 29. 


The fifteenth Biennial Convention of 
Pi Omega Pi will be held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, December 27-29, af 
the time of the convention of the Na- 


tional Business Teachers Association 
Marie C. Vilhauer, National Vice-Presi- 
dent of Pi Omega Pi, is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the meetings. Meetings 
will be devoted to committee assign- 
ments, reports from officers, election of 
officers and other business. D. D. Les- 
senberry will be the speaker at the Satur- 
day luncheon. 


Pi Omega Pi’s ninety-eighth chapter, 
Delta Beta, was installed at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
on October 26. Audrey V. Dempsey, Na- 
tional Organizer from East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina, was 
the installing officer. She was assisted 
by Joseph Young and Mrs. Augusta 
O’Neal Lison, both members of Chi 
Chapter and by Jerry Benson, a member 
of Beta Eta Chapter. Dr. Young is the 
head of the Business. Education Depart- 
ment at the University of Miami. Mrs. 
Lison is the sponsor of the new Delta 
Beta Chapter. Fifteen new members 
were initiated, 


Robert L. Grubbs, University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected president of the 
Tri-State Business Education Associa- 
tion, for the coming year. Robert Lynch, 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, was re-elected first vice 
president and Athena A. Saphos, Oliver 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
was re-elected treasurer. The new sec- 
ond vice-president is Margaret Winch, 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and Sue L. Redcay, 
Robert Morris School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania has been made secretary. The 
directors for the next year are F. F 
Sanders, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Geraldine Dickin- 
son, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Virginia L. Becker, 
Brownsville High School, Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania; Raymond Makowski, 
Aspinwall High = School, \spinwall, 
Pennsylvania; and Helen Widener, 
3ellefield Girls’ Vocational School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Miss Widener 
served as president for the past year 


Jesse R. Black sends word that an in- 
teresting program is being arranged for 
the annual meeting of the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association, to be held at 
Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City, on April 
17, 18 and 19. He is looking forward to 
a record attendance at all meetings, with 
a list of speakers including such well- 
known names as Cooper, DeBrum, Fork- 
ner, Guy, Lloyd, McGill, McNay, Nicks, 


Ruegg, Stroney, Thompson, and Yerian. 


DOCTORATES 


Bernard Budish, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Ed. D. degree from New 
York University. 


Henry Eilbert, College of the City of 
New York, Ph. D. degree from New 
York University. 

Robert L. Grubbs, University of 


Pittsburgh, Ed. D. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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Carl Kraushar, Sewanhaka High 
School, Ed. D. degree from New York 
University. 


Melvin Morgenstein, New York City 
Community College, Ed. D. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Jack R. Neill, Miami University, Ohio, 
Ed. D. degree from New York 


University. 


GIVE YOUR STUDENTS 
THE BEST POSSIBLE 
STENOGRAPHIC TRAINING 
FOR THE JOBS OF TOMORROW 
... With STENOGRAPH * 


Typical High School Stenograph Class 


STUDENTS LEARN FASTER 
TEACHING IS EASIER 
CLASSES ARE MORE ENJOYABLE 
with Stenograph machine shorthand. 


Faster progress in learning gives students 
more confidence, greater interest. Penman- 
ship problems are eliminated; transcription 
from printed notes is faster and more 


accurate. 


Students complete Stenograph theory 
easily during the first semester, even 
sooner in some high schools, and start 
speed building the first year. In a 
regular two-year high school course, 
Stenograph students reach 140 w.a.m. 
average — and many attain 160 to 
180 w.a.m. 


And Stenograph machines are inexpensive, 
too, compared with other classroom equip- 
ment. You can give your students the best 
shorthand training at a low per-student 
cost. Why be satisfied with less? 


You are Cordially Invited to Visit 
Our Booth at the 
NBTA Convention — Palmer House 
Chicago — December 27-29 


Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Dept. 31-R 

318 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


' 
Gentlemen: Please send details about the Sten- 1 
ograph in high schools. - 

Name 
Present Position ; 
! 

School 

1 “Address 1 


1 City Zone State 
! 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT, by Charles B. 
Hicks and Irene Piace, New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 548 pp., 1956. $6.50. 


In this book, fundamental principles and 
successful practices in office management 
are presented in a language that is concise 
and to the point. Centralization of office 
control with a specialist in administration 
is stressed. Basic ideas of office engineer- 
ing, methods of work simplification, review 
and application of general management fac- 
tors to office management, and human rela- 
tions are all thoroughly and interestingly 
presented. Problems and cases at the end 
of each part of the book not only review 
effectively each major area but cut across 
many phases of management. Discussion 
and consideration of these problems and 
cases help to emphasize the various factors 
in all management decisions. 

The illustrations, charts, and graphs pro- 
the text add much to the interest 
reading material. A complete glos- 
office management and automation 
The each 
chapter is carefully organized for most 
effective study with a list of summary 
statements and an application outline at 
the end of each chapter. 


vided 
of the 
sary of 
terms 


1< provided content of 


STUDY TYPE OF READING EXERCISES, 
Revised Edition, by Ruth Strang, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 117 pp., 
1956. $.80. 

The content of the practice material for 
the reading exercises, as might be expected 
of the author, is psychological. It is factual, 
but it is not taken from history, civics, sci- 
- any other typical high school sub- 
is designed to give insight into the 


ence, 
ject 
reading process itself as well as practice 
in the study type of reading. Thus, even 
though the teacher may not be a reading 
specialist, he may be able to provide some 
corrective assistance through the use of 
this manual. At least he can use some of 
the same techniques in setting up reading 
exercises from his own subject specializa- 
tion 

For each exercise, each one of which 
leads the reader to think more favorably 
of reading, the student is required to state 
the content of short reading passages in his 
own words, to answer specific questions, 
and later to outline what he has read. These 
are tools some students have not acquired 
at the time they begin their study of busi- 
ness subjects. He is guided in learning to 
recognize the main facts as he reads and 
to keep them in mind for the summary or 
outline he will later prepare. 

As classroom teachers accept more com- 
pletely the necessity for continuing the 
teaching of reading, this and other reading 
references will be found exceedingly help- 
ful. 
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the book shelf 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING COPY, by Mer- 
rill DeVoe, New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 717 pp., 1956. $8.75. 

The main objective of this book is to 
bring into the basic literature of advertis- 
ing copy the technical copy principles that 
gradually have been evolved from adver- 
tising copy research. The book is designed 
chiefly as a text for college courses in ad- 
vertising copy; however, it is not written 
from the standpoint of the advertising copy 
writer. It considers the copy problems 
faced by advertising management, hence 
many instructors will find the book useful 
in advanced marketing or advertising 
courses that are conducted from the man- 
agement point of view. 

“Advertising copy’ is viewed broadly, 
referring to the entire advertisement and 
all its parts—words as well as physical 
and graphic elements. There are no spe- 
cial chapters on copy for newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, or any other par- 
ticular medium for the reason that the 
principles of effective advertising copy are 
applicable to all classes of media, as are 
the techniques of advertising the same for 
all types of firms. Briefly, the table of 
contents is as follows: the origin and use 
of advertising copy principles; construc- 
tion; purpose; measurement of good copy; 
human-interest appeal; negative or posi- 
tive benefits; extraneous devices; length; 
format; theme; sequence; emphasis; head- 
line; illustration; composition pre- 
checking. Each of these topics is con- 
siderably expanded. 


THE WAY TO WRITE, by Rudolf Flesch 
and A. H. Lass, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 470 pp., 1955. 
$2.68. 

Completely revised and enlarged, this 
edition of The Way to Write attempts to 
develop the basic understanding and to 
provide the intelligent practice material 
necessary to help students express them- 
selves adequately and well. Fresh material 
has been added to the chapters on spelling, 
usage, punctuation, and grammar. Letter 
writing and letter form have been ex- 
panded. Over 2,000 varied, meaningful, and 
well-motivated drills and exercises are pro- 
vided. 

As organized and expanded in the new 
edition, Part II is suitable for use as a 
grammar reference book. 

The titles of some of the first 15 chap- 
ters will indicate the interesting manner in 
which writing is attempted: how to start 
.. . how to say it on paper... how to 
get the most out of words... how to find 
the right word . . . how to give it punch 

. . how writers write. 

At the end of each chapter, the ideas of 
the chapter are summarized and _ suitable 
exercises are provided. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, Second Edi- 
tion, by Virgil S. Mallory, William M. 
Polishook, Ivan E. Chapman, and S. 
Herbert Starkey, Jr., Syracuse: Benja- 
min H. Sanborn & Co., 510 pp., 1956. 
$3.56. 

The second edition of Commercial Arith- 
metic is designed for consumer mathe- 
matics, general mathematics, or business 
arithmetic. Every page represents the ad- 
vice and helpful suggestions of a large 
group of business men who were asked to 
make the book the best possible introduc- 
tion to the field of general business. Accu- 
racy first, and then speed are stressed 
throughout the book. 

Commercial Arithmetic is intended as a 
year’s course and more than enough prob- 
lems and practice material are provided for 
such a program. However, the authors 
have conveniently organized the book to 
permit a one- or two-semester course if de- 
sirable. 

Prices, income tax, withholding tax, pos- 
tal rates, and social security have been 
brought up to date. Topics have been ar- 
ranged from simple to more complex; the 
text is as self-tcaching as it has been pos- 
sible to make it; language is simple and 
direct; directions are given so that stu- 
dents easily understand; problems are ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty. In both prob- 
lems and topics a variety of optional ma- 
terial is available. 

A comprehensive review and maintenance 
program is provided. End-of-chapter tests 
review current work; a cumulative review 
test, keyed to pages where the original ex- 
planation of the problems occur, is given 
after each chapter except the first. 


STATISTICAL TYPING WITH TABULA- 
TION PROBLEMS, Second Edition, S. J. 
Wanous, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 64 pp., 1956. 
$.80. 

Proficiency in statistical typing and tabu- 
lating may be achieved more easily through 
the practice of the wide variety of tabula- 
tion problems and tabulation tests in this 
text. In addition, considerable convenience 
is experienced by having so many special 
problems at hand. 

A wide variety of problems is included, 
ranging from simple two-column_ tables 
without columnar headings to multi-column 
tables placed sidewise on the page. Braced 
headings, footnotes, leaders, and rulings are 
included with full explanations and illustra- 
tions. Content of interest to business stu- 


dents has been stressed. The tabulating 
tests test skill under a variety of office-type 
situations. 

Remedial drill is also provided for each 
figure and symbol key, throwing the car- 
riage, and typing figures and symbols in 
context. Proofreading is also explained 


and practice provided. Both the backspace 


and numerical tabulation procedures are 


presented in step-by-step outline. Every 
effort is made to lead the student through 
the difficulties of problem typing as effort- 


lessly as possible. 
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HELPING HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
READ BETTER, by Elizabeth A. Simpson, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 146 pp., 1954. $3.60 clothbound; 
$2.95 paperbound. 


As the title states, this book has been 
written to help 
high school teachers teach reading in their 
subject matter For the high 
school teacher who has had no formal edu- 
cation in the teaching of reading, this book 
will be very helpful. 

The following chapter headings are only 
a few which indicate how useful the book 
can be: Why should high-school students 
read better? How can subject-matter teach- 
ers aid students to read better? How can 
the teacher train students in basic reading 
abilities?’ How can the high school or- 


with one specific purpose 


classes. 


ganize a reading improvement program? 
Reading improvement aids for the high 
school: tests and devices. Reading im- 


provement aids for the high school: books 
and other materials. There are others. 
The second part of the book gives ex- 
amples high-school reading programs 
in action. 

3usiness teachers can escape the respon- 
sibility of teaching reading no more than 
the English teachers. In fact, business 
teachers have a very heavy responsibility 
because the business vocabulary is so very 
new to the high school student and must be 
presented in such large doses in almost 
every business subject offered. 

Helping high school students read bet- 
ter makes classes more interesting for the 
teacher and the pupil. “Helping High 


School Students Read Better”, the reter- 


ence book, will assist you in establishing 


a reading program in your daily class 
work, 
CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, 


Fifth Edition, by W. Harmon Wilson 
and Elvin S. Eyster (and workbook by 
John L. Pineault), Cincinnati: South- 

Western Publishing Company, 725 pp., 

1956, $3.20. 

Existing courses of study and the recom- 
mendations of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals were taken 
into careful consideration in planning the 
organization and content of this new revi- 
sion of a pioneer text in consumer prob 
lems. The subject matter has been divided 
into ten areas, each treated as a separate 
part. The sequence carefully 
planned, but the order may be changed to 
fit any special conditions. 

According to the authors, this is the pre- 
ferred sequence: introduction to the general 
nature of consumer problems; business and 
government services for the consumer; 
consumer protection; principles of buying; 
buying for personal needs; understanding 
of bank services, use of credit, and loan; 
managing personal finances; insurance pro 
tection; buying or renting a home; broad 
applications of economic principles. 

Considerable effort has been made to 
simplify the subject matter without de 
stroying its meaning and usefulness through 
the use of nontechnical language, reword 
ing of certain statements, use of more ex- 
amples, use of more illustrations, and defi 
nition of new terms, 


has been 


In addition to the textbook, an optiona 
workbook of projects and study guides 
been prepared. Legal forms, business forms, 
and special stationery are provided in the 
workbook both for workbook projects and 
textbook projects. Achievement tests and 
a final examination provide a comprehen 
sive testing program. ‘To teachers who use 
the book, a teachers’ manual is offered as a 


free service 


TECHNIQUE AND SPEED AND AC- 
CURACY TYPING, by Bruce |. Black- 
stone, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 72 pp., 1956. $1.35. 
In the 

have completed 30 lessons, 


words of the author, “When you 
you should be 
typewriter for personal, 
vou should be 


and should 


able to use the 
school, and vocational use; 
tvping rapidly and accurately 
be familiar with the basic skills upon whict 
vocational typewriting is based.” 

This text presents the ke yvboard one letter 
at a time after the first lesson is completed 
Each lesson provides a review of previously 
learned material. From the beginning, typ- 
ing at the word, phrase, and sentence stage 
is stressed. Each lesson urges the student 
to try for greater speed regardless of accu 


racy. Accuracy drills follow the speed 
drills in the daily practice. This constant 
pull of speed and accuracy is the plan of 


the book. 

Simple tabulation, letter writing, carbon 
copies, and care of the machine are taught 
in the last five Presumably one 
lesson a day will meet the needs of most 


less« ms. 


classes. 


YESTERDAY, this fellow was terribly glum because he 


couldn’t find a really top-flight bookkeeping text. And to make mat- 
ters worse, he was forever getting a rash whenever he ate strawberries. 


Educational 
Book Division 


TODAY, he’s mighty happy because he’s begun using Zelliot- 
Leidner Bookkeeping, Introductory Course, 2nd Edition. And what's 
more, he can eat strawberries now without getting any rash at all. 


Frankly, we don’t think Zelliot-Leidner had anything to 
do with curing his allergy to strawberries. However, we do 
know that it’s just about the best high school bookkeeping 
text around. (There's a Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, Ad- 
vanced Course, too.) Write us and we'll send you copies. 


Prentice-Hall, Juc. 


Englewood Cliffs 
New Jersey 


DECEMBER, 1956 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 116 


TYPEWRITING FOR ADULTS 


Fred S. Cook 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Are you interested in meeting the needs 
and desires of a large group of adults in 
your community who want to learn to type? 
Interested enough to experiment with a 
strictly personal-use course designed specif- 
ically for busy adults who want to learn 
only the principles of touch typewriting ? 
Interested enough to forget the goals that 
most typewriting teachers usually set for 
their typewriting students—and_ strive to 
meet the specific needs of busy adults? 

You know, of course, that it is very easy 
to get students to enroll in an evening type- 
writing course. It is not, however, easy to 
get the students to stay in that course un- 
til it is completed. Why? Most adults at 
one time or another have expressed a de- 
sire to “learn to type.” Why, then, even 
after they enroll do they drop out? 

The most common complaints of adult 
students are: the class moved too slowly, 
the teacher gave them a book and _ told 
them to type at their own rate, the course 
was too long, the course met too many 
nights per week, the course was too com- 
plex. All they wanted to learn was the 
touch system and they wanted to learn that 
in a hurry. After all, as adults they were 
willing to work hard—but they only had a 
limited amount of time to spend on learning 
to typewrite 

Is it possible to teach typewriting to 
adults—rapidly ; retain them in your class; 
and, achieve the results that the students 
want—the principles of touch typewriting ? 
After hearing the comments mentioned 
above, and having a number of adults raise 
the questions concerning rapidity, retention, 
and results the author decided to experi- 
ment—to experiment on developing a 
strictly personal-use course, designed for 
busy adults who had a limited objective and 
wanted to achieve that objective quickly. 

The answer to their questions is an em- 
phatic yes—if you as a teacher are willing 
to work hard and instill that same desire in 
your students. This conviction is based 
upon the experimentation that the author 
has done during the past five years. The 
following is a brief summary of how you 
can meet the 3 R’s of adult typewriting 
rapidity, retention, and results 
Rapidity 

Rapidity has been selected as one of the 
key ideas because of the speed with which 
our society moves today. Everyone is busy 

perhaps too busy—but if we are going to 
get students and retain them we must keep 
this point in mind. 

Some wag might want to title this course 
“How to Type in Four Easy Lessons” be- 
cause we only meet four times. However, 
it would be a misnomer to include the word 
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“easy”—the teacher and the students are 
working every minute of the four sessions 
(we meet on four consecutive Tuesday 
evenings, from 7:30 to 9:30). 

At the present time a modification of the 
keyboard memorization approach is used 
for presenting the keyboard because it lends 
itself to an intensive presentation. The en- 
tire keyboard is presented during the first 
two meetings. Suggestions from Leslie and 
Pepe’s Methods of Teaching Typing Simpli- 
fied' are also used. The crux of the teaching 
is the use of short intensive writings to 
enable a quick acquisition of the basic key- 
board reaches. Repetitive writings on fa- 
miliar material are also used consistently 
for developing both speed and confidence. 


After considerable experimentation the 
author developed some special material for 
the presentation of the keyboard and for 
the drills used in each lesson. However, the 
material from any textbook can be used if 
you keep the goal before you and your 
students of learning the keyboard very 
rapidly through the use of short, intensive 
writings on repeated copy. 

Rapidity of learning can be achieved 
through the methods and materials used— 
and through the acceptance of the objec- 
tives of the students—to learn the prin- 
ciples of touch typewriting quickly. 
Retention 

The perennial problem of business schools 
and adult evening programs is to retain the 
students in class until they have completed 
the course. The mortality rate in adult 
courses is even greater than the usual mor- 
tality rate in shorthand. One business school 
purportedly pays its instructors not so much 
per course, nor per hours taught, but upon 
the number of students who complete their 
courses. This approach can prove to be a 
real challenge. What does the student want 
to achieve in this course? That is the one 
question we must constantly keep in mind 
if we are to retain them in our class. 

The first time the course was taught we 
met two nights a week for 10 weeks—a 


1 Published by American Book Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue. New York 3,  & 


total of 40 hours of instruction. The short- 
est course we attempted was from 8:00 am 
to 12:00 noon on one Saturday morning. 
The first course was far from rapid, we 
did not retain many students—but we did 
achieve the usual results with those that 
stayed with us. On the Saturday morning 
class we found that it was rapid, everyone 
remained with us, and most of the students 
achieved their goal—the principles of touch 
typewriting. However, this latter course 
was just too hard on the instructor. 

Various combinations between these two 
extremes were tried and it was found that 
the optimum number of classes needed to 
achieve the objectives of the adult students 
has been four class meetings. Since we 
have been meeting for two hours a week 
for four consecutive weeks we have been 
able to retain 100 percent of the students 
each time the course is offered. Four nights 
seems to be the maximum that most people 
can keep free. This number also seems to 
be the minimum needed to achieve their 
objectives for the course. 

Using this program of one night a week 
for four weeks you can count on retaining 
an extremely high percentage of your stu- 
dents. You can afford to offer to teach the 
course on the basis of the number of stu- 
dents who will complete it. 

Results 

The results achieved, simply stated, are 
that we have met the objectives of our 
students. They have learned the principles 
of touch typewriting. Most of them will 
be able to type at approximately 20 words 
a minute on short timings of practiced 
material. 

Actually the students have had the equiv- 
alent of three weeks of practice and eight 
hours of intensive classroom instruction at 
the end of the fourth lesson. We require 
each student to practice approximately one 
hour each day—and to bring their practice 
papers to class at the next meeting. This 
procedure gives them complete familiarity 
with the keyboard and considerable confi- 
dence on the material that we present in 
class. 

They learn how to type simple material 
by touch from open keyboards without 
watching their fingers, they know they can 
type approximately 20 words a minute, and 
they know the procedures to be used to de- 
velop additional skill—they also recognize 
that to acquire additional skill they must 
use the typewriter consistently. 

It is exciting and challenging to teach 
this course to such an appreciative group as 
one finds in a personal typewriting course 
for adults. To secure this feeling of ac- 
complishment you have to meet the ob- 
jectives of your students—rapidity of in- 
struction, retention of interest, and results 

the principles of touch typing. 


Blood Saues Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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Now...as though each student had a pair of “MAGIC GLOVES” 


It’s here! 


New Golden Ease in 


The Golden Age of Electric Typing 


Golden Touch Typing Features: 


Teaching and Learning a Finger-Form Keys.......... for surest contact, smoothest typing. 

sha ee Keyboard Margin-Setting....... easiest and quickest to learn. 

that’s what the new Keyboard Tabulation..... balanced operation with either hand. 

Underwood Golden Touch _left and Right-Hand Carriage Return...... easy reach for 
whichever hand you prefer to use. 

Electric brings to your Automatic Paper-Centering Carriage.......... for really 


professional-looking work. 


typing classes! 


FREE! Underwood Certificates of Progress to stimu- 
late and reward students. Address requests to Dr. 
Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Business Education Division, 
Underwood Corporation, Dept. J, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FREE! Golden Touch Demonstration for your class. 
Just call your local Underwood office for an appoint- 
ment to fit your time schedule. Representative will 
come only at your convenience. 
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WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
MONEY ORDERS 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
CUSTOM BROKERS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 
FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


“ Salional Accounting Machines save us more than 100% 


annually on our investment!”’ 


“Our vast network of sales outlets and 
services requires a high speed, modern ac- 
counting system. We estimate that National 
Accounting Machines save us over 100% 
on our investment annually. 

“National’s simplicity reduces operator 
training to a minimum. The many auto- 
matic features promote accuracy, because 
what machines do automatically, operators 
cannot do wrong. 


“Our operators are pleased because they 
do their work with less effort and the flex- 
ibility of the National enables us to do 
several different accounting jobs on the 
same machine.” 


President 


Your nearby National representative will gladly show how much your business can save with Nationals. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


— AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, New York 


FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN EXPRESS 
344 offices in 35 countries. 

Over 65,000 other outlets includ- 
ing banks, drug and variety stores, 
supermarkets, factories, and in- 
dependent travel agencies. 


*¥TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
SWational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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